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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American leace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety"; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Leace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lerd one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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FREE TO ALL MEMBERS 


HE BROCHURE, the title page of which is reprodu ed 
T: the preceding column, is a little book of S84 
pages, five by seven inches, published by the Rand and 
MeNally Company and just from the press. ‘The author 
is the Editor of the Apvocatr oF Peace. There is an 
introductory note by James Brown Scott. Each mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society is entitled to a copy 
of this little text. 

It is believed that this little work will render a service, 
especially to all interested in the cause of right inter 
national relations. It is true that we are all interested 
in the possibilities of some form of international as- 
sociation. The central thought of this work is that thie 
history of the United States is in itself a distinct con- 
tribution to any discussion upon this subject. Un- 
doubtedly the Federal Convention of 1787 was an inter- 
national conference, for the twelve States there repre- 
sented were free, sovereign, independent States. The 
Convention is here looked upon entirely from that point 
of view 

The author finds this fact to be the New World’s 
chief gift to the Old. 
an international experiment. 


He views the American Union as 
He proceeds to point to 
the great men serving as delegates in that Convention, 
to show the processes by which the sovereignty of the 
Crown was transferred to the people of the States, and 
how a union of free, sovereign, and independent States 
was achieved. The trials and difficulties are enumerated, 
The similarity between the conference of 1787 and 
subsequent international conferences appears. The author 
points out the international aspects of our Supreme 
Court and how under the operation of our system politi- 
cal questions between States may and do become sub- 
ject to judicial inquiry and decision. The whole question 
of the coercion of States, the bone of so much conten- 
tion between pro-League and anti-League disputants at 
this day, is shown to have been a question for our 
fathers in 1787. How they met the question, how they 
decided it, and the wisdom of their decision is all here 
set forth. It is pointed out that this Union of free, 
sovereign, and independent States is a government of 
laws and not of men, a civilian and not a military 
Union. The story of the Convention closes with these 
words: 
“The Father of the Constitution, James Madison, of 
Virginia, was not unmindful ‘of the value of such a con- 
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stitution,’ to use his own words, ‘to the fund of materials 
for the history of the Constitution, on which would be 
staked the happiness of a young people, great even in 
its infancy, and possibly the cause of liberty throughout 
the world, ” 


Accompanying the text is a list of references, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the Constitution of the United States, to- 
gether with the amendments. There is a map of the 
United States at the close of the Revolution, facing a 
map of the United States of today. The book is gener- 
ously illustrated. 

There is always a necessity for looking forward to the 
new and the untried. A man’s reach must exceed his 
grasp. But just now our Old World needs a new baptism 
in the faiths and principles which have made America 
great. Instead of trying to import new forms from 
nations more hopeless than we, the call unto us is to 
burnish our wills with a revival of religion, a religion 
of liberties, foreseen and provided for in the Convention 
of 1787. 





STEP BY STEP 


HE Washington Conference on the Limitation of 

Armament was a conference of nations. The 
American Peace Society places at the head of its “Sug- 
gestions for a Governed World” the importance of in- 
stituting conferences of nations. The time is near at 
hand when we shall have a conference of all the nations. 
The Washington Conference made no provision for a 
future conference. The Washington Conference was a 
conference of a limited number of nations; but the 
Washington Conference was a step toward the more gen- 
eral conference and toward conferences to be held at 
stated intervals. The time is not far distant when there 
will be such conferences at stated intervals. Thus wags 
our old world along, step by step. It has always been 
thus, particularly in international relations. Progress 
has always been slow—step by step. Mr. Root has re- 
cently discovered in that immortal source of wisdom, 
namely, Mother Goose, that “leg over leg the dog went 
to Dover.” There is no other way for the dog to get 
himself to Dover or anywhere else. It was fitting that 
Mr. Root should call attention to this esoteric fact while 
conferring with the international jurists at The Hague, 
and later while serving with the delegates at the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

The Washington Conference was not everything that 
it might be; neither did it accomplish everything that 
needs to be accomplished. It did approve and adopt 
the following treaties and resolutions, which treaties and 
resolutions have been submitted, by the President of the 
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United States to the Senate for advice and consent to 

their ratification. It is well to recall these accomplish- 

ments. 4 
TREATIES ; 


(1) A treaty between the United States of America, the 9 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, limiting naval 
armaments. : 

(2) A treaty between the same powers, in relation to the 
use of submarines and noxious gases in warfare. 

(3) A treaty between the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan, signed December 13, ‘ 
1921, relating to their insular possessions and insular domin- * 
ions in the Pacific Ocean. . 

(4) Declaration accompanying the above Four-Power 
Treaty. 

(5) A treaty between the same four powers, supplement- 
ary to the above, signed February 6, 1922. 

(6) A treaty between all nine powers relating to princi- 
ples and policies to be followed in matters concerning China. 

(7) A treaty between the nine powers relating to Chinese 
customs tariff. 





RESOLUTIONS 


No. 1. Resolution for a commission of jurists to consider 
amendment of Laws of War. 

No. 2. Resolution limiting jurisdiction of commission of 
jurists provided in resolution No. 1. 

No. 3. Resolution regarding a board of reference for Far 
Eastern questions. 

No. 4. Resolution regarding extraterritoriality in China. 

No. 5. Resolution regarding foreign postal agencies in 
China. 

No. 6. Resolution regarding armed forces in China. 

No. 7. Resolution regarding radio stations in China and 4 
accompanying declarations. 

No. 8. Resolution regarding unification of railways in 
China and accompanying declaration by China. 

No. 9. Resolution regarding the reduction of Chinese mili- 
tary forces. 

No. 10. Resolution regarding existing commitments of 
China or with respect to China. 

No. 11. Resolution regarding the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, approved by all the powers, including China. 

No. 12. Resolution regarding the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, approved by all the powers other than China. 





Just now treaties 3, 4, and 5, which together make up 
what is known as the Four-Power Treaty, are before the 
Senate. There is opposition to this Four-Power Treaty. 

The opponents charge that it is a treaty of alliance. 
The opponents are mistaken. If it were a treaty of alli- 
ance, it would be defensive, offensive, or both. In any 
event, it could relate only to matters of war. This is 
the interpretation of an alliance taken by practically all : 
of the writers on international law since the time of 
Grotius. An alliance carries with it the sanction of 
force. The Four-Power Treaty makes no provision for 
force, directly or indirectly. This fact appears from the 
wording of the treaty. It was so specifically stated by 
Mr. Lodge in presenting the treaty, a statement which 
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has not been questioned by any of the powers concerned. 
But assurance upon this point is made doubly sure by 
the Brandegee reservation, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, to wit: 

“The United States understands that under the statement 
in the preamble or under the terms of this treaty there is no 
commitment of armed force, no alliance, no obligation to 
join in any defense.” 


It is charged that the Four-Power Pact is a League 
of Nations in disguise. If it were, there could be none 
of this opposition to it among the Wilson Democrats. 
But it is not a League of Nations. A League of Nations 
has come to mean an international organization made 
up of an Assembly, a Council, and a paid Secretariat, 
bodies with wide optional jurisdiction in legislative, 
judicial, and executive matters of foreign policy. Noth- 
ing of such things appears in this treaty. The Four- 
Power Pact provides for four things: a joint conference 
in case of a serious controversy arising out-of the Pa- 
cifie; communication between the four contracting par- 
ties in case of threat from an outside power; assurance 
that the treaty shall-remain in force for ten years; the 
termination of the British-Japanese alliance of July 13, 
1911. No one of these provisions provides for a League 
of Nations; all of them together could not constitute a 
League of Nations. The treaty is a step in the direction 
of peaceable settlement in case of a threat of war in the 
Pacific. 

It is charged that the Four-Power Pact simply trans- 
fers the grouping system, the balance-of-power theory, 
from the Old World to the Pacific Ocean, for it is in- 
evitable that this proposed group of the United States, 
France, England, and Japan will give rise to an oppos- 
ing group. In other words, that it is simply a plan to 
perpetuate conditions which have produced the wars of 
history. If this were an alliance like unto the European 
alliances, the charge would be justified and the Senate 
should refuse to ratify. If the four nations concerned 
were contiguous, in intimate daily contact across arti- 
ficial boundaries, with an infinite variety of contacts 
and rivalries, within easy striking distance of each other, 
jealous, fearful, hateful; did the treaty contain pro- 
visions for the division of empires, the grabbing of ter- 
ritory, the control by force of arms of an enemy’s sea- 
port town or coal areas, the exploitation of distant 
islands, and the annihilation of rights in various parts 
of the world, alliance or no alliance, league or no league, 
the treaty would mean the stirring up of ill will, of fears, 
of hatreds, and of revenge, tempers which are at the 
basis of all wars. Under such circumstances the treaty 
should fail. But as a matter of fact the circumstances 
are quite different. None of these things can be read 
into the treaty. This treaty is a step away from group 
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interests and towards those common understandings 
which only conferences can achieve. 

It is charged that the treaty carries with it an obliga- 
tion to interfere in quarrels between other nations. Mr. 
Borah does not say that this is provided for directly, but 
that under certain circumstances we may be morally 
obliged to do just that. Mr. Borah is right. Cireum- 
stances may arise when the United States may wish to 
interfere with some other nation. This treaty, however, 
does not make such a contingency more possible; quite 
the contrary. 

Mr. Borah has intimated that he would approve arti- 


cle 2 of the treaty if it referred to unprovoked “aggres- 
sive action of any other power” instead of just “aggres- 


> 


sive action,” and if it referred to pacific “measures to 
be taken” instead of just plain “measures to be taken.” 
When we recall that this treaty was drawn not as a war 
measure, but as a peace measure, “with a view to the 
preservation of the general peace,” we are reminded of 
what the New York Evening Post calls “gribbling gram 


> 


marians.” Mr. Borah believes in international confer- 
ences. He favors “a conference with any nation in the 
world whenever a controversy arises between that nation 
and the United States.” But with whom the United 
States shall sit in conference “ought not to be deter- 
mined in advance of the exigency, but ought to be de- 
termined at the time, because then we shall be free to 
sit upon either side, where we think justice is.” Mr. 
Borah is here on good American ground. We agree with 
him perfectly. But our own view is that the problems 
of the Pacific are now so interrelated that any interna- 
tional problem of one Pacific nation is, because of the 
interdependence of all, a problem for all. In case of 
controversy in the Pacific, the United States will be 
concerned. it will have responsibilities; it will have to 
act. This treaty is a step toward intelligent action and, 
therefore, a step toward peaceable settlement. Nothing 
in this treaty precludes conference with nations other 
than Great Britain, France, and Japan. If the treaty 
be adopted, we can sit in conference with China, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, or any power whatso- 
ever, quite as if there were no treaty. Furthermore, if 
Great Britain, or France, or Japan, in a given contro- 
versy, should, in our judgment, be in the wrong, our 
interests, our honor, our conceptions of justice and mo- 
rality, would not be jeopardized by a conference. The 
conference would be a step away from such a hazard. 
The Four-Power Treaty, at this writing, occupies the 
center of the stage. It was signed by the delegates one 
month after the opening of the conference, a first essen- 
tial step to the work that was to follow. But all of the 
treaties and resolutions are before the Senate. Collect- 
ively, if ratified, they will constitute a most significant 
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step toward better international relations. To be sure, 
these treaties and resolutions relate to a comparatively 
In our judgment, they are 
Conceived in an 


narrow group of problems. 
for that reason the more hopeful. 
atmosphere of peace, they substitute more of reason and 
good will and less of military force in the Pacific. Al- 
ready there is less talk of war with Japan, of killing 
generally, of the idiotic naval rivalry between the United 
States and Great Britain. Already the tension between 
Japan and China is lessened. ‘The rapacious interests 
are less offensive in their attitude toward China. In the 
language of Mr. Hoover, the Washington Conference 
stands as the “first precise and substantial contribution 
in history to the problem of disarmament.” The first 
treaty not only provides for the limitation of naval 
armaments, the abandonment of capital ship-building 
programs, but, perhaps most significant of all, the five 
great naval powers of the world have agreed upon a ratio 
of naval strength—the United States, 5; Great Britain, 
5; Japan, 3; France, 1.75; Italy, 1.75. It seems reason- 
able to expect that as soon as world affairs are more 
stable these figures can be divided by a common divisor 
to the still further economic relief of the peoples. Al- 
ready England, France, Japan, and the United States 
have reduced military preparations. If under the old 
diplomacy we had “legitimate spheres of interest” lead- 
ing to exploitation, agreements and alliances ending in 
war; defensive adjustments becoming offensive and bel- 
ligerent ; exploitations in China, these treaties and reso- 
lutions constitute a step away from such things. There 
is nothing in these treaties and resolutions limiting any 
freedom or legitimate aspiration of America. Rear- 
Admiral Bradley Fiske protests “against the idea . . 
that the conference has brought about a condition of 
affairs such as will insure permanent peace.” The Rear- 
Admiral may be right. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain speaks of the conference as “one of the greatest 
achievements for peace that has ever been registered in 
the history of the world.” Lloyd-George may be wrong. 
But the Washington Conference represents a step in 
advance. 

Why not step by step? Senator Reed renders no serv- 
ice to his reputation by calling the treaty “a farce.” 
The men who drew it might have done a better job; but 
Their 
work is not a farce. These men have shown us a safe 
step toward the peace-goal of nations. Let us be com- 
forted by our inspiring classic: 


they are mature men and experienced withal. 


“Leg over leg 
As the dog went to Dover, 
When he came to a stile 
Jump fedWent over.” 
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THE PERSISTING WICKEDNESS 


HE OLD WorLD has not wholly reformed. Things 

have not entirely changed as a result of the war. 
This is the fact. It is well to recognize the fact, for 
evidences of it are plentiful. 

Under date of February 6, France and Poland signed 
a commercial treaty in Paris with the result, among 
other things, that France and Poland are now in an 
alliance to assist each other economically and in a mili- 
tary sense. Neither will conclude any political agree- 
ment in central or eastern Europe without consulting 
the other. It has all the appearance of the old Franco- 
Russian alliance brought up-to-date and for practically 
the same purpose. 

All is not well with the League of Nations. Member 
States are not paying their contributions toward the ex- 
penses of that organization, particularly South and Cen- 
tral American States. It is believed that this failure 
on the part of American States is due not to their in- 
ability to pay, but to their unwillingness. This should 
occasion no surprise to friends of the League, for it has 
been inevitable since the United States refused to join 
that the other American States would soon withdraw. 
Then, too, the Supreme Council treats the Council of 
the League with more or less contempt. Riding over 
the League’s Council, it itself goes about the business of 
executing peace treaties and organizing the Genoa Con- 
ference on the economic rehabilitation of Europe in a 
manner quite as cavalier as at the time of the Brussels 
economic conference of October, 1920. The Council of 
the League has discovered that it is powerless to bind 
governments; indeed, its offer of mediation and inter- 
vention in the case of Poland and Lithuania over a 
matter of elections to the Vilna Diet in the latter coun- 
try has been rejected. When Russia violated the Treaty 
of Dorpat the Council of the League found itself unable 
to assist the people of east Karelia in Finland. The 
Council has proved impotent in the case of Germany’s 
protest against the findings of the Saar Commission. 
Information such as we are able to receive from Geneva 
indicates that the Council of the League is despondent. 

More serious than any of these things, we are dis- 
turbed for the success of the International Court of 
Justice, now in session at The Hague. At the present 
there is no chance of the United States becoming a 
member of the court. But still more distressing, the 
probabilities that the nations will make any general use 
of the court are meager, for the reason that, as it exists, 
the court differs from the court of arbitration already in 
existence at The Hague in one respect only, namely, that 
it has a permanent bench. In the absence of compul- 
sory jurisdiction, there is every prospect that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice will remain impotent, with 
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no eases before it. The reason for this is simple. Na- 
tions will naturally prefer to present their cases before 
the Court of Arbitration where they will have a voice 
in the selection of the judges. If the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is to succeed, it must be granted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction proposed by the committee of jurists 
that drafted the original plan, jurisdiction refused by 
the League of Nations. Furthermore, as pointed out by 
David Jayne Hill, since representation in the court is 
primarily confined to members of the League, with per- 
mission to outsiders to appeal to the court only on con- 
ditions to be laid down by the Council, “It is, therefore, 
open to the observation that it is not a universal court, 
but the private court of the League.” As at present 
organized, we fear it has in our wicked world little 
chance for service. 





THE WAYS OF NATIONS 


IIE WAY nations actually go about their problems 
; ee confronted with concrete situations is illus- 
trated by the announcement that the process of getting 
together in central Europe is progressing. For some 
time there has been a Baltic and a Little Entente. 
Now, Poland has practically joined the Little Entente, 
with the result that there is in central Europe a four- 
power pact, a Quadruple Alliance representing sixty 
millions of people, including Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, and Poland. It is denied that this is an 
alliance. The parties insist that they aim simply to 
facilitate trade. 
3ut Poland and Rumania already have a military alli- 
ance, as have Poland and Finland. The only objection 
to calling this new arrangement an alliance with Poland 
is its fear of Russia over the eastern Polish 
When we recall that Poland is close to the Baltic bloc of 
States, comprising Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, and 
that in the south the Quadruple Alliance has a liaison 
with Greece by way of the Serbo-Graco-Rumanian Pact, 
with two years to run, it is plain that there is a hege- 
mony stretching from the Baltic to the Aigean, Germany, 


They claim to remain politically free. 


frontier. 


Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria being the only nations 
outside. Indeed the Austrian republic is known to have 
made individual treaties with Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and probably Rumania. This means that Austria 
is also practically a member of the Entente. Thus 
Mittel Europa, quite different from the Mittel Europa 
planned by the Germans and Magyars of a decade ago, 
is an accomplished fact. The encouragement in the new 
bloc lies in the fact that it is backed by such competent 
statesmen as President Masaryk and Prime Minister 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, and President Hainisch and 


Chancellor Schober of Austria. These men and their 
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followers have set their faces against any plan to restore 
the former régime, either as regards internal or external 
policies. Their arrangement is practically an alliance, 
for it is proposed “to discover and resist as effectively 
as possible all hidden intrigues.” What is to become of 


Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria, not to mention 


Russia, cannot be definitely foreseen. In our judgment, 
enlightened self-interest will make it necessary to bring 
these nations also within the fold. It is all a part of 
what seems to us to be an inevitable movement toward 
a union of continental European States. Italy, France, 
and Great Britain will soon have to reckon with these 
new units. Indeed, they are already doing just that. 
They will all soon be working together to help Russia 
out of her troubles. The Quadruple Alliance has al- 
ready met at Belgrade in preparation for the conference 
at Genoa. As pointed out by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 


writing from Paris, the situation is dramatic. 


“Metternich, Coloman Tisza, Count Aehrenthal, and 
the many other Austrian and Magyar statesmen the 
core of whose political philosophy was the forcible sup- 
pression and absorption of the Czechs, Jugoslavs, and 
other racial minorities, must be writhing in their graves 
that their successors at the Ballplatz should consent to 
treat on equal terms with the representatives of those 
despised and hated nationalities.” 





LORD LEE’S INJUSTICE TO FRANCE 
oven ARTICLE by Maurice Leon, of the New York Bar, 


appearing elsewhere in these columns, sets forth so 
impressively the discredited methods of dishonest diplo- 
macy that we publish it only for the sake of justice. 
That the First Lord of the British Admiralty, delegated 
to the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, could wilfully misrepresent the facts in an 
attempt to alienate the United States from France seems 
incredible. It is not pleasant to accept the truth in this 
case, but the proof that this international outrage has 
In Senate 
Document 126, page 349, we have the Lord’s remarks. 
We also have the volume entitled “Synthése de la Guerre 
Sous-Marine,” by Captain Raoul Victor Patrice Castex, 
author of many works, especially during the decade fol- 
lowing 1904. 


been committed is at this writing before us. 


This particular book was published in 
Paris and copyrighted by Augustin Challamel, 17 Rue 
Jacob, Librairie Maritime et Coloniale, 1920. A care- 
ful study of the documents reveals two outstanding facts. 
The fact is that Lord Lee accused the 
officer of teaching the doctrine that the submarine is the 


French naval 
instrument by which France “will overthrow for good 
and all the naval power of the British Empire.” Off- 
setting this fact is another fact, namely, that Captain 
Castex teaches nothing of the sort. 
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There are interesting quotations not mentioned in Mr. 
I.eon’s article. Under date of December 30, in the 
course of his remarks, Lord Lee said: 


“T feel bound to give chapter and verse to illustrate 
the anxiety we feel in regard to this matter. There was 
published quite recently in the Revue Maritime, a tech- 
nical and official publication published in January, 1920, 
under the direction of the French Naval General Staff, 
a series of articles now incorporated, I believe, in ‘Syn- 
thése de la Guerre Sous-Marine,’ by Capitaine de Fre- 
gate Castex, who at that time was chief of one of the 
important bureaux of the French Naval Staff, who is 
now Chief of Staff of the Admiral of the Second Division 
in the Mediterranean, and who has just been designated 
as principal lecturer to the Senior Officers’ Courses for 
the next year. Therefore I am not quoting some re- 
tired naval officer writing from his club; we all suffer 
from such gentlemen who propound extraordinary theo- 
ries. I am speaking now of a responsible officer of the 
French Naval Staff in a high position.” 


He proceeds to quote from an article by Captain Cas- 
tex on “Piracy,” and then goes on to say: 


“There are many other passages of a similar descrip- 
tion, and interspersed among them is the laying down 
of a doctrine with regard to the value of submarines, to 
which we heartily subscribe and to which we have shown 
our adherence in the debates which have preceded this: 

“<The submarine is a mediocre torpedo-boat; that is 
to say, it has only very limited chances of damaging by 
means of a torpedo a ship enjoying, like itself, full lib- 
erty of movement on the broad sea, as is proved by the 
relative immunity enjoyed by big warships even in the 
most dangerous zones and at times when submarines 
were swarming around. With regard to submarines, the 
{nglish seem to have an opinion very similar to that 
which we entertain.’ 

“There is much more of the same kind, but he con- 
cludes his article with these words: 

“Thanks to the submarine, after many centuries of 
effort, thanks to the ingenuity of men, the instrument, 
the system, the martingale is at hand which will over- 
throw for good and all the naval power of the British 
Empire.’ ” 


Turning to the text, “Synthése de la Guerre Sous- 
Marine,” page 24, the paragraph, from which Lord Lee 
extracted the sentence concerning which he professed 
profound alarm, when translated, reads: 


“The Germans reason thus: A new cruiser warfare, 
very easy to carry on, having nothing in common with 
the old, appears as easily realizable. The old theories 
fall to pieces before the new engine. Principles them- 
selves lose their inviolable character and are impaired. 
What was formerly destined to failure becomes child 
play, thanks to the submarines. After some centuries 
of waiting, thanks to the ingenuity of men, the instru- 
ment is held at last, the system, the device, to say it all, 
which will overthrow, this time finally, the English 
naval power.” 
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The astounding truth is that the illustrious British 
delegate ignored the fact that the paragraph is the ex- 
pression of the author’s interpretation of German rea- 
soning. The first four words, “The Germans reason 
thus,” tell the story. It is difficult to characterize this 
misrepresentation with restraint. If it were not a Brit- 
ish gentleman to whom we refer, it would be difficult 
not to view the proceeding as a self-evident, wilful at- 
tempt to deceive the Conference and to injure France 
in the opinion of the American people. 

It appears that it was no mere oversight on the part 
of this noble Lord. In spite of the irrefutable evidence, 
he has since repeated his charge that Castex’s views “con- 
stitute a condonation and approval of the German sub- 
marine warfare on commerce.” We are told that Lord 
Lee accepted garbled extracts from an English transla- 
tion of a German version appearing in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Be that as it may, by omitting four words— 
“thus reason the Germans’—he has certainly utterly 
misrepresented the views of Captain Castex. Evidently 
he prefers to stand by that injustice. 

There is no doubt of the injustice. 
tissement preceding the French text, it is pointed out 
that the work is devoid of partisanship, and that it is 
vain to accept the opinion of the submarine that the 
Germans contended for. Nothing is clearer than that 
Captain Castex is opposed to the German conception of 
For Lord Lee to quote him in 


From the Aver- 


submarine warfare. 
America as advocating the submarine as a French arm 
for bringing England to her knees was a performance 
distressing as it was inexcusable. 





/yAHE apprReEss by Dr. Pierre Hudicourt, of Port au 

oie Haiti, arrests the attention. Dr. Hudi- 
court is a lawyer of international reputation, a professor 
of international law, a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. This arraignment makes 
it easier for us to suspect that all is not well in Santo 
Domingo and, as referred to elsewhere, in Samoa. It is 
rather apparent that for some reason the American peo- 
ple are not fully informed of American policy in those 
parts. While since 1915 Haiti has been controlled 
largely iy detachments from the United States navy, 
we are unable to find any mention by Secretary Daniels 
in his annual reports from 1915 to 1920 of his Haitian 
activities. 

Every one concerned for the reputation of America 
will be glad to know that Dr. Hudicourt has been in- 
vited to present his case before the Senate committee 
investigating the situation in Haiti, and that the Presi- 
dent has appointed a special representative to examine 
into the facts relative to our behavior in the Caribbean. 
An outstanding fact in the premises is that our govern- 
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ment and the financial interests charged with the ex- 
ploitation and domination of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
not to mention Cuba, Honduras, and Samoa, owe to the 
people of America and to themselves a full and satisfy- 
ing explanation of the situation in those parts. 





UssIA continues to be the world’s enigma. With 

her population dying of starvation by the millions, 
the Soviet Minister of War, Trotzky, in a speech before 
the ninth All-Russian Congress declared that the Soviet 
army and navy, now totaling 1,505,000 men, must in- 
crease training and be prepared for war. He went on 
to say, “he impudent imperialistic beasts of prey must 
know that besides the four powers which have just con- 
cluded an agreement among themselves there is still a 
fifth—Soviet Russia and the Red army.” When we 
remind ourselves that the Trotzky régime rests upon 
the shoulders of the “Red army,” its only support, we 
can readily understand the emotion permeating this 
boast. The enigmatic fact remains, however, that, with 
so much suffering among the people, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is still able to survive. Set up by an autocratic 
fiat, continued by autocratic force, backed exclusively by 
the “Red army,” with the means of production and 
transportation in a state of chaos, a continuing Soviet 
régime is the world’s most interesting study in con- 
temporary political science. 





ILE REFUSAL of the American Government to par- 
‘Fae in the Genoa Conference called for April 
10 was inevitable. Any European conference must 
necessarily deal with matters covered by the ‘Treaty of 
Versailles. The United States is not a party to that 
treaty. Naturally, therefore, we cannot participate in 
discussions relating to such matters. The Genoa Con- 
ference will naturally deal with European political 
questions with which the United States is in no condition 
to assist. The people of this country are concerned with 
the treaties and resolutions growing out of the Wasli- 
ington Conference. Not until they know more of the 
outcome of these matters near at hand can they feel 
capable of contributing to the discussion of financial, 
economic, and political questions peculiar to Europe. 
The next international conference which the United 
States will be willing to join will be an international 
conference of all the nations, including Germany and 
Russia. But the time for such a conference is not yet. 





i’ Is announced that the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American Republics will meet soon at 
Santiago, the capital of Chile. The date of this con- 
ference cannot be announced until the Chilean Govern- 
ment has issued the call. These Pan American con- 
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ferences, beginning with the Washington Conference in 
1889-1890, followed by one in Mexico City in 1901-1902, 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and Buenos Aires in 1910, 
have been educative and healing international events. 
The Pan American Union, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, is an outgrowth of such conferences. Following 
the conference of nine powers recently held in the 
building of the Pan American Union, it is time to turn 
again to those commercial and political problems pe- 
culiar to our own hemisphere. ‘The twenty-one republics 
of North and South 
peculiar to their contiguity and mutual aspirations. 
The Fifth Re- 
publics is awaited with interest. 


America have many interests 


International Conference of American 


ENATOR JAMES A, ReeD, of Missouri, began the prac- 
tice of law in 1885. [le was first elected to the 
Senate in 1911, and he was re-elected for the term be- 
ginning March 4, 1917. Senator Reed is an industrious 
and brilliant gentleman. No Senator speaks more from 
the floor of the Senate than Mr. Reed. 
extensively as he does, it is natural now and then that 
he should slip in his statements and interpretation of 
facts. We do not refer to the interesting lapse of 
memory that caused him to forget that the Four-Power 
Treaty specifically provides for the abrogation of the 
British-Japanese Alliance; we are thinking of a more 
February 23, addressing himself to 


Speaking so 


personal instance. 
our treaty with Japan in general, and to Ambassador 
Harvey’s address in London on Washington’s Birthday 
in particular, he proceeded to pay his respects to what 
he calls the “Tories in the United States 
in the United States who have never been satisfied with 


men 
the idea of a free and independent republic.” He pro- 
ceeds to quote from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, writing in an 
American magazine, and then goes on to say: “It was 
followed shortly thereafter by the organization of the 
American Peace Society of Washington, D.C.” Senator 
Reed ought to know that the American Peace Society 
existed long before Andrew Carnegie was born. His 
reference to the ApvocaTE OF PrAcr, the World Court 
Magazine, the International Conciliation Monthly, while 
not perfectly clear, is by inference founded in a belief 
of his that the American Peace Society and its AbvocarE 
oF PeAck are not “satisfied with the idea of a free and 


> If Senator Reed would consult 


independent republic.’ 
the columns of this magazine with that same care that he 
devotes to his imagination, he would learn that the 
one thing the ADvocATE OF PEACE aims most to do is to 
advertise America’s contribution to the the 
world. The Senator has known this heretofore; plainly 
he has forgotten. Speaking in the United States Senate 
February 26, 1920, this same Senator Reed, addressing 
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himself in opposition to the League of Nations, did us 
the honor to say 


“T unhesitatingly declare that the instrument that 
was proposed by the American Peace Society could be 
passed in the Senate in one day’s time. . 

“Mr. President, I have referred in the prec eding re- 
marks to the principle advocated by the American 
Peace Society, not because it was the only organization 
advocating the principles referred to, but on account of 
its activity and importance. It is proper to add that 
the principles by it advanced were those which have 
been upon the tongues and pens of distinguished men 
of this and other countries for many years. They were 
the principles sought to be wrought in agreement at 
The Hague Convention, where the foundations were 
laid for their ultimate acceptance.” 


We respectfully suggest that the illustrious Senator 
from Missouri refresh his mind by reading once again 
the inside of the front cover of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


It inspired him once. It may console him again. 





THE PATH OF AMERICA 


By Vice-President CALVIN COOLIDGE 
In the article below is embodied an address delivered by 
the Vice-President on February 22, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore.—THE EpiTor. 


1s is a day which Destiny has dedicated to a larger 

freedom. It takes us back to the early eighteenth 
century. That period was marked as one of preparation 
rather than attainment. Both before it and after it the 
manifest course of history touched a higher crest. Marl- 
borough, the victor of Blenheim, had just departed from 
the scene. George II, who, with his grandson George III, 
was destined to reign over the British Empire for almost 
one hundred years, had just come to the throne. Men 
were still living whose fathers might have known 
Shakespeare and Milton, might have followed Cromwell 
at Marston Moor and Dunbar, or might have seen the 
Mayflower as she carried her passengers forth upon a 
journey which they have not yet completed; and men 
were living whose sons were to stand at Concord Bridge, 
were to write the Declaration of Independence and adopt 
the American Constitution, were to take part in the 
French Revolution and behold the triumphs of Napoleon 
end at Waterloo, and finally were to see that century 
which this day began in 1732 close in 1832 with the 
Parliamentary Reform Bill. It was to be a century of 
most remarkable achievements, and, if its beginning was 
not heralded by brilliant events, it held one significant 
fact. Robert Walpole was Prime Minister. George I] 
might reign, but Walpole ruled. He was the first of the 
Great Commoners, a forerunner of Pitts and Gladstones, 
in the old world, and in the new, of plain men who would 
rise to even greater eminence. In the colonies, legisla- 
tive assemblies chosen by popular vote were slowly gain- 
ing in their claim of independence. While the people 
had not yet come to the full exercise of their liberties, 
they had reached the power to administer, and would 
soon be seeking the power to control their governments. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE NEW NATION 


It was during this century that the true purpose of 


America began to be revealed. As we behold it, our 
patience ought to be increased, our faith strengthened, 
and our belief in human progress reaffirmed. Whatever 
this might require is more than supplied, as we contem- 
plate the birth of George Washington, with all that it 
has come to mean. 

Nations do not come into existence without a purpose. 
The world soon casts aside organizations which do not 
minister to its welfare. As we examine the course of 
known history; as we trace the progress of the race; as 
we see the problems of existence which had been met 
and solved by past civilization, and then as we learn of 
the discovery of a new continent and come to know the 
cause of its early settlement and mark the spirit of its 
institutions, there is disclosed to us the meaning and the 
purpose of our own nation. In the fullness of time 
America was called into being, under the most favoring 
circumstances, to work out the problem of a more per- 
fect relationship among mankind, that government and 
society might be brought into harmony with reason and 
with conscience. The great events and the great men 
of our country are those who have made the largest con- 
tribution to this purpose. The method by which men 
have always advanced this cause, the only method by 
which they ever can advance it, is through service and 
sacrifice. There can be no great people who are not 
willing to dedicate themselves to this high purpose. 


FAR-SIGHTED PILGRIMS 


It was this spirit in the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
which has drawn to them the admiration of three cen- 
turies. For all of them the comfort of the most highly 
civilized society at home was open; for many of them 
the enjoyment of wealth and place, reaching up to the 
splendor of the court; but all of these were cast aside 
that they might leave tyranny behind and found a free 
state, amid the hardships of the wilderness, where that 
which they believed and which they held sacred might 
have broader scope. Nor was it of themselves, even then, 
that they thought most. Believing in piety, they formed 
their church ; “believing in freedom and equality, they 
did not scruple to pay the price for their maintenance. 
“Every township,” their early law decreed, “after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write 
and read; and when any town shall increase to the num- 
ber of a hundred families, they shall set up a grammar 
school.” ‘To such a people liberty was a birthright and 
independence could not be long denied. 

But there was that in the experience of colonial life 
which brought those who crossed the sea from a some- 
what different motive to the same conclusion, when they 
considered their rights were in danger. There had been 
bred in the English, through the centuries which dis- 
appear from view in their old German home, a genius 
for local self-government and an intolerance of foreign 
interference. If the Pilgrims had landed with a minia- 
ture, but none the less complete, charter of democracy 
in the Mayflower compact, the early settlers of Virginia, 
landing with a royal charter, were none the less deter- 
mincd to maintain their rights. They early established 
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a free government under an assembly, now one of the 
oldest legislative bodies in the world which has been in 
continual session. 


BACKGROUNDS OF FREEDOM 

It is not my purpose to trace in detail the well-known 
course which led up to the American Revolution. A 
misguided ministry, under a despotic king, secured from 
a servile Parliament the passage of laws regulating and 
imposing stamp taxes on the commerce of the colonies. 
There was never any objection to granting such supplies 
as were requested, however large, but there was every 
objection to the imposition of any unlawful tax, how- 
ever small. But a government which openly flouted 
public opinion at home was likely to pay even less atten- 
tion to public opinion in the colonies. These acts were 
recognized, however, as a direct challenge to the rights 
of the subjects of the realm everywhere. The Assembly 
of Virginia led in declaring such taxes unconstitutional, 
and Massachusetts followed. The great Pitt supported 
their opposition in Parliament. “Sir, I rejoice,” he 
said, “that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty as volun- 
tarily to submit to be slaves, would have been fit instru- 
ments to make slaves of the rest.” He saw that it was 
not merely the freedom of the colonies, but the freedom 
of all the realm, which was in danger. 

Although these taxes were modified under the stress 
of fear and open rebellion, the right to their imposition 
was declared and reasserted in a vexatious tax on tea. 
When this was resisted, a fatuous and tyrannical king 
resorted to repression by force. “The colonists must 
either triumph or submit,” he declared. They did not 
submit. They answered force with force. They would 
live free or in resisting usurpation they would die. 

What began in the assertion of constitutional rights 
ended in the assertion of national sovereignty. If the 
right of local self-government, if the dearest of all privi- 
leges which Englishmen held as their heritage, that of 
paying no taxes which they themselves had not imposed, 
could not be guaranteed them under the ancient king- 
dom, the time had come for them to establish a new 
nation. This they proceeded to do, beginning the great 
Declaration with these impressive words: “We, there- 
fore, the Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States.” 


WASHINGTON’S PRACTICAL GENIUS 


That which has raised this Declaration to the dignity 
which it holds among the people of the earth is the 
genius of George Washington. He did not create the 
American spirit; but he organized it, he led it, he 
translated it from solemn declaration into effective 
action. The words of the delegates were impressive in 
Congress because they were supported by the army of 
Washington in the field. It was some fifteen months 
from that morning when patriot blood stained Lexing- 
ton Green to the day when the Liberty Bell first rang in 
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Philadelphia. Some fifteen months away lay Saratoga, 
a purely American victory, which has been marked as 
one of a few decisive battles in all history. It was not 
in high-sounding phrase or in the voting of resolutions 
that the Revolution was made or won, but in the service 
and sacrifice of the people in their homes and, above all, 
of the army in the field. 

It was not the Declaration, but the army, which re- 
sisted tyranny, which, breaking the power of the king 
to impose his unlawful will upon the people of the colo- 
nies, broke his power to impose an unlawful will upon 
the people of the realm, and which, preserving the 
ancient freedom of Englishmen in America, preserved 
the ancient freedom of Englishmen at home. That 
army was George Washington. Under him the Amer- 
icans made a sacrifice for liberty which was not local; 
it was universal. That sacrifice resisted then, and has 
ever since been successfully resisting, despotism every- 
where. America in its beginnings was doing the work 
of the world. 


GREATNESS CALLS FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


True greatness cannot rest merely on a negative. The 
fame of Washington would be very great if it ended at 
Yorktown; but, both in what he refrained from doing 
and in what he did after that great event, his fame in- 
creases beyond that of a great soldier, which is shared 
by many, into that of a great statesman, which is shared 
by few, and rises to the height of a great patriot which 
is shared by no one. Washington was first of all an 
American. He did not refuse the help of foreigners. 
When, some three years after the conflict began, France 
made common cause against England, he accepted their 
assistance gladly and always with the deepest sense of 
appreciation ; but he declared that if the cause were to 
he won it must be won by Americans relying on them- 
selves. It was this truly American view which not only 
saved the Revolution, but, after its conclusion, saved 
what it had won. 

Washington was a nationalist. That principle lay at 
the foundation of all his statesmanship. Through the 
long responsibility of the war, he came to know, as no 
one else could know, the weakness to resist evil of thir- 
teen separate colonies and the power to do good of an 
united nation. It was the intellectual force of Madison 
and of Hamilton which produced the plans and poured 
forth the arguments, but it was the character of Wash- 
ington which secured the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution. Where Cesar and Napoleon failed, where 
even Cromwell faltered, Washington alone prevailed. 
He wished the people of his country to be great, but 
great in their own right. He resisted the proposal that 
he should be set up to rule them. He adopted the pro- 
posal that they should be organized to rule themselves. 
He carried these principles through to the end. 

Later, when some of his countrymen insisted on ad- 
hering to the cause of France, while others insisted on 
adhering to the cause of England, he insisted on adher- 
ing to the cause of America, and, with patience and 
greatness which were sublime, himself bore the resulting 
abuse of his country for his country’s good. 

He was a practical man. If he engaged himself little 
in proclamation, he engaged himself much in action 
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To him the Revolution meant an army in the field able 
to win victories. Knowing where that would lead, he 
made no haste to claim independence. He made an in- 
dependent nation. He established a republic under the 
Constitution, and through two terms as President made 
its government a reality, with strength enough to pre- 
serve order, with honesty enough to meet its financial 
obligations, and with character enough to win the re- 
spect of the world. From henceforth all men, from the 
most absolute monarch to the most abject subject, were 
to reckon with what Americans had done and what their 
country had come to mean. 


NATIONALITY ONE OF WASHINGTON’S TRIUMPHS 


Under Washington, nationality became an accom- 
plished fact. There were those who resisted it then; 
there were those who would resist it later, through the 
promulgation of resolutions and finally by force of arms. 
There were those at home, not confined to any one sec- 
tion, and there were enemies of republican institutions 
abroad, who, for their own selfish reasons, were willing 
to see the great experiment of self-government. fail. But 
it was not to fail; it was not to diminish. It was to suc- 
ceed ; it was to increase; it was to become all free. We 
are not to criticise the fathers because they did not 
abolish slavery. Progress goes forward step by step. 
They took their step, and in the pathway of humanity 
it has a measurement of great length. If they could not 
acknowledge universal freedom, they declared principles 
and they adopted institutions which by their very main- 
tenance would establish universal freedom. But it was 
not only the fact, but the method, which is of impor- 
tance to us now. There had to be an atonement for 
slavery. The great evil of its existence had to be re- 
sisted by the great sacrifice which was made, both by the 
South and the North, for its abolition. It was out of 
that sacrifice that there came a new birth of freedom, 
hallowed by the memory of Lincoln. Out of it all there 
came a most unexpected demonstration of the great 
strength of free institutions and the power of an awak- 
ened conscience in determining the lot of mankind. 

It is this same force which sometimes works for a long 
period silently, with a still small voice, and again goes 
forth as an army with banners, which, for a century 
now, has shielded the Western Hemisphere from the 
menace of old-world aggressions, giving Mexico to the 
Mexicans and the opportunity for freedom to the islands 
of the seas. 

Our country had proceeded through the course of its 
history not unmindful of the obligations due to foreign 
nations, not undesirous of promoting the friendly rivalry 
of commercial intercourse. It had been not only the 
merchandise, but the word of America, which has gone 
forth into all the world. The name of Washington was 
known and cherished in all lands and among all peoples, 
and his country came to be looked upon as Lincoln saw 
it, the last, best hope of the world. From it there went 


out a missionary spirit carrying the promise of general 
enlightenment, for wherever the American missionary 
has gone he has carried not only the story of the Gospel. 
hut with it the power to establish schools and build hos- 
pitals. 
and to the soul. 


They ministered to the body, to the intellect, 
By bearing witness to the truth, they 
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supported the cause of freedom. The power of Americe 
became a great organizing force wherever it went, but it 
did not seek foreign conquests and shrank almost from 
assuming the government of those dependencies which 
the doing of duty has entrusted to its care. Serene in 
its power, in the doing of justice to all, free from all 
foreign alliances, having nothing to gain from war, fore- 
most in its organized efforts to promote the peace of the 
world, it expected and feared no possible aggression. 


THE PART OF LINCOLN 


But unconsciously, almost unwillingly, that nation 
which had been established by Washington and made 
free under Lincoln had become a world power. The 
setting of its own house in order, great as that accom- 
plishment had been, might give it the power to meet its 
obligations ; it could not give it the power to avoid them. 
When a military despotism which held in its grasp a 
great people threatened to destroy the free governments 
of Europe, when America at last came to realize the 
issue, the soul of her people was bound to respond. 

When the leader of the American Expeditionary Force 
reached France, I do not know whether, as he stood be- 
fore the tomb of that great Frenchman who had first 
befriended our country, he said: “Lafayette, we are 
here,” but the event makes the report a reality. From 
the day when the prow of the Mayflower touched the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, wherever any power has 
sought to substitute the rule of force for the rule of 
conscience in the affairs of mankind, the soul of America 
has stood beside the champions of freedom proclaiming, 
“We are here.” That spirit of service and sacrifice by 
which they had saved themselves in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries called them forth in the twentieth 
century to cast the deciding weight of their sword into 
the balance of liberty. 

The trial by battle has been decisive. It was as de- 
cisive as Yorktown. A stricken and impoverished world 
has since been struggling to organize and adopt into 
permanent institutions the results of that victory. Fore- 
most among the desires of all peoples has been the wish 
to secure new guarantees of peace. No one doubts that 
the delegates to the Paris Conference were inspired by 
that noble ideal. Amid all the contending elements, 
they failed to propose a plan which harmonized with the 
spirit of America. 

Every one knows that the American soul longed to 
establish a condition which held the promise of a perma- 
nent peace; but its ideal was for a peace not imposed by 
the major forces of the world from without, but main- 
tained by the moral power of the world from within. It 
saw in the Covenant of the League,-whether intended or 
not, a diminution of its independence, and in its pro- 
visions the final sanction, not of conscience, but of force. 
It was the American conception that nations, like men, 
should be free by coming unto a knowledge of the truth, 
by living in obedience to the law. That was the larger 
meaning of the war. To translate that meaning into a 
resolution, to draft it into an agreement, to adopt it as 
an ordinance, to establish it as one of the fundamental 
institutions of mankind, for the guidance of the society 
of free nations, was a world desire which has tested the 
statesmanship of civilization. 
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THE TASKS OF THIS DAY 


It was in part in response to this desire that the 
Washington Conference was called. Men had reached 
the conclusion that one of the methods of securing peace 
was by making the necessary sacrifices and performing 
the necessary services to remove some of the causes of 
war. It is this which appears to be in harmony with 
the greater purpose of America. It was not merely the 
voice of one man, or one party, or one administration, 
but the true voice of America, which proposed, at the 
opening session of the Conference, the scrapping of 
thirty of its capital ships, aggregating nearly eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons, of which fifteen were new 
ships under construction, on which there had already 
been spent nearly three hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, and that for a period of ten years the capital ships 
of this nation be limited to eighteen in number, of a 
displacement of five hundred thousand tons. It was 
the same voice which limited the use of submarines and 
forbid the use of poison gas, which circumscribed the 
menace of further fortifications in the Pacific, secured 
justice for China and equal opportunities of participa- 
tion in her trade and development, and which finally 
removed the danger of the English-Japanese Treaty, 
which relied on the sanction of force, and proposed in 
its place the Four-Power Treaty, which rests on the 
sanction of justice. 

VALUES IN THE FOUR-POWER PACT 

The great strength of this treaty is its simplicity. It 
does not undertake to establish any artificial relation- 
ship; it recognizes the natural relationship between na- 
tions. It does not make any new law; it acknowledges 
the binding force of an eternal law. It is an agreement 
to respect mutual rights, and whenever those rights are 
endangered, to resort to mutual consultation. This has 
a sanction to which all force is subject. 


“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee, thou has gained thy brother. 

“But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. 

“And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 


That rests on the Rock of Ages. 

Unto America there has been granted possession of 
great power, which carries with it great obligations. 
Our domestic burdens are great, but the resources with 
which they can be met are greater still. We did not 
suddenly become a great people in 1917, or relinquish 
our greatness in 1918. The greatness was there, created 
through long years of endeavor. The occasion revealed 
its existence. The meaning of America is not to be 
found in a life without toil. Freedom is not only bought 
with a great price; it is maintained by unremitting 
effort. The successful conduct of our economic life is 
hot easy; it cannot be made easy. The burdens of ex- 
istence, the weight of civilization, cannot be taken from 
the people. There is no way to establish a better rela- 
tionship among the people of this nation save through 
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each making great sacrifice ; but nowhere does duty done 
and sacrifice made hold the promise of larger success. 
The final solution of these problems will not be found 
in the interposition of government in all the affairs of 
the people, but rather in following the wisdom of Wash- 
ington, who refused to exercise authority over the peo- 
ple, that the people might exercise authority over them- 
selves. It is not in the laying on of force, but in the 
development of the public conscience, that salvation lies. 


AMERICA READY TO HELP WORLD 


America stands ready to bear its share of the burdens 
of the world ; but it cannot live the life of other peoples : 
it cannot remove from them the necessity of working 
out their own destiny. It recognizes their independence 
and the right to establish their own form of government, 
but America will join no nation in destroying what it 
believes ought to be preserved, or in profaning what it 
believes ought to be held sacred. We are at peace with 
all peoples. 

We do not deny our duty to continue the making of 
sacrifices for the welfare of the world. It is not alone 
for their sake, but for our own sake, that we should 
pursue that course. We have adopted toward the world 
the policy of Washington—not of repression, not of dic- 
tation, not of coercion, not of imperialism—a policy of 
co-operation, relieving distress; of forbearance, of help- 
fulness, of sympathy, of forgiveness—a policy which is, 
first of all, American, but a policy, above all, of faith 
in the sanction of the universal conscience of mankind. 
That sanction is eternal. In it alone is the promise of 
a larger freedom. 





THE MISSTATEMENTS OF LORD LEE 
REGARDING THE ARTICLE BY COM- 
MANDER CASTEX AND FRENCH 
SUBMARINE POLICY 


By MAURICE LEON, of the New York Bar 


c MANDER CASTEX, of the French navy, wrote an 
article which appeared in the French Naval Review 
of January, 1920, entitled “Synthesis of Submarine 


Warfare—Characteristics of the German Submarine 
Warfare.” 


In that article it is stated: 


“For our enemies, submarines represented indeed, or at 
least they thought so, the new engine, the technical and ma- 
terial upsetting, which rendered obsolete the old teachings. 

The undisclosed tool, last creation of the human 
mind, must sweep away not alone ancient methods, but also 
ancient principles. Cruiser warfare exclusively re- 
vealed itself powerless in the days of sailing vessels; it 
failed during the epoch of surface motor ships; very well; 
but this will not be so if the submarines are brought into 
play. -With these everything changes. New times have ar- 
rived. The submarine is future, is salvation (page 23). 

“The Germans reason thus: A new cruiser warfare very 
easy to carry on, having nothing in common with the old, 
appears as easily realizable. The old theories fall to pieces 
before the new engine. Principles themselves lose their in- 
violable character and are impaired. What was formerly 
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destined to failure becomes child play, thanks to the sub- 
marines. After some centuries of waiting, thanks to the in- 
genuity of men, the instrument is held at last, the system, 
the device, to say it all, which will overthrow, this time 
finally, the English naval power” (page 24). (Italics mine.) 


As shown by the communique published in the press 
of December 31, 1921, this statement by a French officer 
of the German conception of the real value of the sub- 
marine was dealt with by Lord Lee of Fareham, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, at the Washington Arms 
Conference, on December 30, 1921, in the following 
manner: 

Taking out of its context the last sentence of the 
paragraph on page 24, he quoted it as an expression of 
Commander Castex’s own opinion without mentioning 
the introductory words, “The Germans reason thus,” 
nor the words. ‘For our enemies, the submarines repre- 
sented indeed, or at least they thought so,” which con- 
stitute the introduction of a similar paragraph on the 
previous page, and he also omitted all reference to the 
subtitle, “Characteristics of German submarine war- 
fare.” 

Lord Lee then made the following remarks: 

“I have quoted this because, as I say, they are the utter- 
ances of a responsible member of the French naval staff, 
who, at the time of writing, was in a high position and was 
the actual head of a bureau. These things are known to our 
naval staff, of course; indeed, they were published to the 
world under the authority of the French naval staff. 

“Now, this officer, who is appointed principal lecturer to 
the senior officers’ course, will, no doubt, unless a change 
of policy takes place, be pouring what we regard as this 
infamy and this poison into the ears of the serving officers 
of the French navy. 

“That is the justification for what I can only describe as 
the apprehensions and even the bitterness that we must feel 
in the thought that under any conceivable circumstances 
our present allies, our late comrades in arms, in the greatest 
war the world has ever known, should contemplate, the 
possibility of warfare of that kind.” 

One month later, on January 31, 1922, Lord Lee’s 
statements being unretracted, the French Ambassador 
addressed the Arms Conference and, according to official 
communique, stated : 


“The quotation given by Lord Lee began by three words 
indispensable for the understanding thereof and they were: 
‘This is the way the Germans are reasoning. What he was 
citing was the point of view of the Germans, not the point 
of view of the French. The mistake is the more difficult to 
understand that not once, but twice, Commander Castex 
had taken the same precaution, saying at the preceding 
page: ‘For our enemies, these ships did represent, or at 
least they thought so, the new engine, the technical and 
material upsetting that was going to make every old teach- 
ing obsolete.’ 

“More than that, the very title of the article leaves no 
doubts as to its purpose. For its complete form, which had 
not been quoted, reads: ‘Synthesis of submarine warfare— 
Characteristics of the German submarine warfare.’ If, 
therefore, one wants, on account of these lines of Commander 
Castex, to be anxious about something, it must be about the 
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German enemies and not the French friends of Great 
Britain. 

“Third. Captain Castex has been reported as approving of 
the infamous use of submarines German fashion. I am at 
a loss to understand how this may have been stated, since in 
the French the officer clearly and peremptorily expressed 
himself to the reverse. After having said that the fact that 
they used the submarines could not be blamed as such on 
the Germans, he adds: ‘The only reproach that can be set 
up against them is to have too frequently and in too many 
particular cases smeared their flag by conducting subma- 
rine warfare with barbarity and with an aggravation of 
odious acts—a useless, besides, and stupid cruelty, for it 
served in no way the purposes of the war and because in 
the end it turned against their own interest by raising 
against them the unanimous condemnation of the conscience 
of the civilized people of the world.’ 

“Am I not entitled to maintain that Commander Castex 
was not only not approving of these German ways and 
means, but expressly condemned them? 

“Fourth. It has also been said that Commander Castex 
was probably teaching the theories thus attributed to him in 
the French naval schools; and it has been said in such un- 
kind and cruel words that my heart is still bleeding at the 
thought of them. Which words were as follows: 

“ ‘Now this officer, who is appointed principal lecturer to 
the senior officers’ course will, no doubt, unless a change 
of policy takes place, be pouring what we regard as this 
infamy and this poison into the ears of the serving officers 
of the French navy.’ 

“The answer to this is twofold and simple: There is no 
need for us to change our policy. Captain Castex cannot 
teach what has been called that infamy, first, because he 
detests it; second, because his course of lecturing has noth- 
ing to do with submarines; the subject of his lessons is the 
organization of the general staff.” 


In answer to this exposition of the facts by Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, Lord Lee still did not retract, but 
stated in substance that he was unprepared, and that 
the meaning of Commander Castex’s article was a mat- 


ter of opinion. He also took refuge behind the repu- 
diation which Admiral de Bon of the French delegation 
made of the views attributed by Lord Lee to Commander 
Castex, a repudiation which came immediately after 
Lord Lee had launched his sensation and at a time when 
Admiral de Bon was warranted, as was the public in 
general, in believing that Lord Lee, as head of the 
British Admiralty and one of the British delegates to 
the Conference, would be incapable of making unfair 
and unfounded statements regarding the matter which 
he had thus brought up without the least warning, based 
upon an article which had appeared two years before. 

Fortunately, British sense of honor and fair play 
found a worthy upholder in the editor of the London 
Times, who, in a statement cabled to this country by 
the United News and published on February 6, showed 
that Lord Lee had misstated the facts and suggested 
that the incident required an apology to Commanuder 
Castex and to the French Admiralty. 

The cables tell us that upon his return to London, 
Lord Lee, instead of retracting, now offers to bet £100 
with the editor of the London Times that he is right, 
and seeks to make a personal issue of the matter between 













him and the Times editor. Is it not extraordinary 
that a responsible British minister should treat a grave 
matter so flippantly ? 

Meanwhile the fact remains that the sensational mis- 
statements made by Lord Lee on December 30, which, 
it seems, were preceded by similar misstatements in the 
German press concerning the article of Commander 
Castex, swept this country from end to end and created 
for a while a veritable flood of anti-French publicity, 
while Ambassador Jusserand’s exposition of the truth 
has not received equal circulation by far and the London 
Times editor’s statement, which has coincided with that 
of the French Ambassador, has received comparatively 
limited publicity. The harm done by Lord Lee remains 
in large measure not undone. It was done through the 
press and only through the press can it be undone. 

Anglo-French discord, aired in this country, inures to 
the benefit of the enemies of both England and France, 
who are also our enemies. , Lord Lee’s amazing perform- 
ance has hurt France temporarily, but will not in the 
long run, for truth will prevail, while England is bound 
to suffer from such acts by one of her representatives. 
The light of truth must be turned on it lest such an 
incident be repeated. It savors of Bismarck and the 
Ems telegram. Lord Lee has misstated the facts and 
has not retracted. 





HAITI’S APPEAL TO AMERICANS 
By Prof. PIERRE HUDICOURT 


This article embodies the more important parts of an ad- 
dress delivered by Professor Hudicourt at a Popular Govern- 
ment League luncheon in Washington, February 2, 1922. 
The ApvocaTE OF PEACE prints it in justice to the Haitian 
people, who are under obvious handicaps in presenting their 
side of the debate on conditions in Haiti to the American 
people.—THE Eprror. 


M* CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is my 
privilege to express today before an American 
gathering the sentiments of the entire Haitian people 
toward the people of America. This sentiment is en- 
tirely one of confidence and friendliness. Living on the 
same hemisphere, having enjoyed, like you, the benefits 
derived from an independence conquered at the high 
price of prolonged suffering and bloodshed when we 
threw off the yoke, not of one, but of three old-world 
powers who were successively determined to keep us en- 
slaved, the Haitian people have always had the same 
aspirations as yourselves and the same love of liberty 
and independence. Six and a half years ago this liberty, 
achieved by our forefathers not long after your own, 
was taken from us by the military forces of the United 
States. 

Well, to date, the Haitian people have never held the 
American people responsible for the miseries inflicted 
by your military forces, acting, as we have always be- 
lieved, under the inspiration of commercial and finan- 
cial interests, and not authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. And it is for this reason that the Hai- 
tian people have not hesitated to appeal to what they 
still believe is the tradition and the heritage of your 
country. And in this connection a few words about our 
own history may be pertinent. 
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EARLY DANGERS NUMEROUS 


The day after the proclamation of independence of 
the Republic of Haiti, on the first of January, 1804, our 
country, ravaged by fourteen years of bitter struggle, 
was confronted with all kinds of financial difficulties, 
which seriously handicapped our economic development. 
We were in constant fear of invasion by France, and our 
difficulties with that country were only solved by the 
payment of the heavy indemnity of ninety million 
francs, the interest of which proved a heavy burden. 
For the following hundred years Haiti continued more 
or less isolated. Your country itself did not recognize 
our independence until the administration of that im- 
mortal friend of mankind, Abraham Lincoln, We had 
our internal dissentions and our revolutions, and candor 
compels me to admit that in a few years before the 
American occupation they were frequent. But, never- 
theless, they were Haiti’s own affair, because in these 
disturbances no foreigners were ever injured. We are 
proud and happy to say that under Haitian governments 
no American life was ever lost. It is important to re- 
member also that throughout all these years the Hai- 
tians scrupulously paid the interest on their external 
and internal debt; that is more than several of your own 
Southern States did. I think I am not mistaken that a 
number of them repudiated their financial obligation 
some years after your Civil War. Please always remem- 
ber this when you hear talk of anarchy in Haiti. 


PEOPLE PROTESTED AMERICAN ACTIONS 

Now, whatever the conditions were in Haiti, the Hai- 
tian people are united in protesting that there was no 
justification for the landing and maintenance of Amer- 
ican forces on Haitian soil since 1915; for the seizure 
by American marines of our custom-houses, and indeed 
of all Sur revenues ; for the dissolution of our legislative 
bodies; for the use of coercive measures to force an un- 
welcome and undesired treaty upon the country, and to 
compel us to adopt a constitution by totally illegal 
means. Under Haitian civil law, and I am sure under 
American law, as indeed under law everywhere, an agree- 
ment between individuals is not binding unless the con- 
sent for both parties has been freely obtained. Three 
causes are recognized by jurisprudence as vitiating the 
consent, viz: violence, error, and fraud, If one of these 
causes exists the agreement is null and void. These 
same conditions which apply to a civil agreement are 
required also by international law for any international 
agreement. It is our contention and our belief, there- 
fore, that the convention of 1915 which holds Haiti to- 
day is null and void and should be so declared. 


THE FACTS 

It is not my desire or my purpose as a guest in your 
country to be critical of its actions. The facts them- 
selves tell what has occurred ; but I think I am justified 
in pointing out that these facts indicate that America’s 
action in Haiti was contrary, first, to the formal agree- 
ment signed on the 18th of October, 1907, at the second 
Hague Peace Conference, of which Haiti is a signatory, 
relating to the necessary formalities which are to be car- 
ried out in case of a declaration of war, for America’s 
acts against Haiti, while never so declared, were in 
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reality acts of war. Second, America’s action was con- 
trary to the formal agreement signed on October 18, 
1907, at the second Hague Peace Conference, of which 
Haiti is also a signatory, relating to the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. Third, contrary to the 
special agreement entered into on the seventh of Janu- 
ary, 1909, between the United States of America and 
Haiti, providing for the submission to the permanent 
court of arbitration established at The Hague by the 
convention of July 26, 1899, of all differences of a legal 
nature which may arise between the two countries. 
Fourth, it is contrary to the entire spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the first purpose of which was to defend the 
weaker nations of America from attack by the stronger. 

America’s action is contrary to the immortal princi- 
ples laid down in the American Constitution, which con- 
stitutes for the present time the vade mecum of all 
democracies. 


AMERICAN VIOLATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


America’s action against Haiti’s independence and 
sovereignty is contrary to the decisions of America’s 
Supreme Court, based upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of international law, as set forth in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the 
American Institute of International Law on January 6, 
1916, as follows: 

1. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect 
and to conserve its existence; but this right neither im- 
plies the right nor justifies the act of the State to protect 
itself or to conserve its existence by the commission of 
unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States. 

2. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and 
is free to develop itself without interference or control 
from other States, provided that in so doing it dges not 
interfere with or violate the right of other States. 

3. Every nation is, in law and before law, the equal 
of every other nation belonging to the Society of Na- 
tions, and all nations have the right to claim and, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, “to assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

4. Every nation has the right to territory within de- 
fined boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over its territories and all persons, whether native or 
foreign, found therein. 

5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of na- 
tions is entitled to have that right respected and pro- 
tected by all other nations, for right and duty are cor- 
relative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

6. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the same sense 
that it is the law of the land and applicable as surely to 
the decision of all questions involving its principles; 
international in that sense that it is the law of the So- 
ciety of Nations, and applicable as surely to all questions 
between and among the members of the Society of Na- 
tions involving its principles. 


DOUBTFUL GOOD FAITH OF DECLARATIONS 


Now, what are the motives behind the American occu- 
pation? Not being in touch with the State Department 
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and the Navy Department of your country, I cannot say. 
The treaty which was imposed upon Haiti against its 
will specifically states: “That the United States has no 
aim except to insure, establish, and help maintain Hai- 
tian independence and the establishment of a firm and 
stable government by the Haitian people.” Well, gen- 
tlemen, to date there has not been the slightest evidence 
in Haiti of any such purpose. Not only has the United 
States failed to carry out a single provision of the treaty 
which it composed and imposed, but every move has 
been contrary to Haiti’s interests, contrary to the funda- 
mental ideas of democratic government, and designed 
apparently merely to aid American investors. If it were 
the intention of the United States to “aid the establish- 
ment of a firm and stable government” by the Haitian 
people, why did the United States dissolve and abolish 
all forms of representative government in our country ? 
Does any one here think that the Haitian people would 
be aided by holding them under martial law, by prevent- 
ing elections, and by giving us every day visible proof 
of the utter contempt for the laws which the United 
States itself was responsible for at the hands of its mili- 
tary and civil officials? Indeed, an election of a presi- 
dent under the constitution which was written for us, 
according to his own boast, by Franklin Roosevelt, has 
been due, but by orders of the marine corps no such elec- 
tion has been held. The president, who has been elected 
with the assistance of the marine corps, should end his 
term next May, and no one in Haiti today among the 
Haitians knows whether it is the purpose of your gov- 
ernment illegally to extend his term, illegally to appoint 
another president to office, or indeed has the slightest 
inkling of what the future holds. 


AMERICANS SEEK CHEAP LABOR 


We are a conquered and helpless people. The United 
States has abolished every real form of self-government. 
The president himself is a mere figurehead, a device of 
the oceupation to give an appearance of legality and of 
democratic sanction to its own acts. We are at the 
mercy of the arbitrary acts of every marine private, of 
every small civil official. We have neither recourse in 
law nor the right of appeal, even to higher authorities 
in the United States. Why do the American interests 
want Haiti? For one thing labor is cheaper there than 
almost any other place on earth. It can be obtained for 
the sum of 20 cents a day, a fact enthusiastically boasted 
of in a recent prospectus of the Haitian-American Sugar 
Co., when it was trying to float a loan in the United 
States. This prospectus pointed out that the average 
daily wage in Cuba was $1.75, in Haiti 20 cents. The 
president of the United West Indies Corporation, an- 
other large American development company, which has 
acquired vast tracts of land since the Franklin Roosevelt 
constitution permitted strangers to acquire it, testified 
recently before the senatorial commission of inquiry: 
“We would not invest capital in Haiti if we could only 
get 9 or 10 per cent out of it. We believe that the pros- 
pects for investment of capital in Haiti are far in excess 
of 10 per cent.” Now what are these development com- 
panies doing and planning to do? They are planning 
by one means or another to push the little Haitian land- 
owner off his land, the land that he has held and eulti- 
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vated frem father to son since our war of independence, 
when the great slave-holding estates were distributed 
among the peasants. Having deprived them of their 
land, they will force these people, who have always been 
happy and contented, who, by virtue of having a little 
piece of land all their own, have never known want, to 
force these people, I say, to become homeless itinerant 
day laborers, working at the glorious wage of 20 cents a 
day, in the seasons when work is provided—that is to 
say, for only six months out of the twelve. During the 
other six months, robbed of their little property, God 
knows what they will do! You will, therefore, you who 
have supposedly come to help us, have introduced the 
American wage system and American unemployment in 
Haiti. 
HAITI OPPOSES PROPOSED LOAN 


In this connection I want to say a final word on a 
matter which I consider of paramount importance in 
obtaining a just settlement of the Haitian situation. 
While a senatorial commission of investigation was still 
on its way to Haiti, on what purported to be the first 
serious investigation of the events of the last six years, 
and while a resolution, I am happy to say, has been in- 
troduced by Senator King, of Utah, who was formerly 
a member of that commission, calling for the withdrawal 
of the American occupation and the abrogation of the 
treaty which gives America complete financial control 
of the island, the American occupation is negotiating 
with American bankers for a large loan with Haiti. 
Under the terms of this loan, which is made subject to 
the convention of 1915, the Haitian finances will be sub- 
ject to American control for thirty years. I think I may 
say that it is the hope of those Americans who desire to 
perpetuate the American hold on Haiti to have this loan 
an accomplished fact at the earliest moment, so that the 
question of abrogation of the treaty will be still further 
complicated. Haiti does not want this loan. Haiti does 
not need this loan. But in any event I desire to protest 
emphatically against the consummation of that loan 
while the entire Haitian question is sub judice. The 
Haitians desire the immediate return of their independ- 
ence and sovereignty. Let them, then, if they feel that 
they need a loan, negotiate it freely upon such terms as 
they are able to secure. If the free Haitian Government 
should be willing to pledge certain part of its revenues 
against such a loan, it can do so. But the loan now con- 
templated, like every other action based upon the illegal 
occupation, we repudiate in principle, and we object to 
it vehemently as an attempt to perpetuate the conditions 
which now exist. ‘To these conditions the Haitian people 
will never consent. We have been a patient people. We 
have waited for six years in the hope and belief that the 
United States would render justice. We have not yet 
abandoned that hope, and we shall never abandon our 
determination to regain the freedom which is our birth- 
right. 


THE McCORMICK COMMISSION 


Now, finally, I want to protest with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, in the name of your own im- 
mortal principles, against the decision rendered recently 
by a senatorial commission which went to Haiti sup- 
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posedly to investigate conditions there. That commis- 
sion had spent some weeks in the United States listening 
to the testimony of marine officers and bankers inter- 
ested in Haiti. When it came to hear the Haitian side, 
to hear the story of six years of tyranny, it spent actually 
only five days on the island, of which but one and a half 
was devoted to taking testimony. The rest of that time 
was largely spent in the company of the marine corps 
and of American investors. Immediately on its return, 
although the commission had announced in Haiti that 
the case was by no means closed, and that hearings would 
continue, it rendered a decision in a preliminary report. 
This report recommended that the marines stay in 
Haiti; that there be no abrogation of the convention ; 
that a high commissioner, who would be a virtual dic- 
tator, should co-ordinate the various civil and military 
functions, and that the loan must be put through at 
once. Now, if this is “the establishment of a firm and 
stable government by the Haitian people,” I leave it to 
your sober judgment. For my part, if the United States 
desires to annex Haiti, to make it an American colony, 
of which America’s every single act affords convincing 
evidence, why not say so? Why continue the sham and 
the hypocrisy of pretending, against the will of the entire 
Haitian people, that you are there for philanthropic 
reasons? As I said, the Haitian people have been a 
patient people. They are a good and kindly people. But 
once they lose all hope in the honor of the United States 
I do not know what may ensue. I ask those of you who 
believe in the rights of liberty and independence for 
small countries what your course would be? 





THE LIMITATIONS OF COURTS 
By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


66 JUSTICE, sir,” said Daniel Webster, “is the great in- 
terest of man on earth.” ‘There is little doubt that 
in making this statement Webster phrased an universal 
aspiration. Because of this concern of mankind, it is 
easy to understand that in seeking to build such a world- 
state as would insure justice and consequent peace men 
should have turned to the idea of courts. The unfortu- 
nate fact is that in so doing mechanism has been em- 
phasized rather than principle. Instead of inquiring 
diligently into the elements of justice, however adminis- 
tered, the machinery which we use to obtain justice has 
seemed superior to the spirit which must guide the ma- 
chinery. We have acted as though we thought that if 
once we possessed the tools justice would mechanically 
be ground out without further effort on our part. 
Laboriously we have been placing the cart before the 
horse. The point of the argument has been missed. We 
might as well regard China as a land of justice because 
it possesses courts and judges, overlooking the fact that 
in China a judge will, with the same vocal inflection, 
direct a man’s head to be removed whether he steals ten 
pieces of “cash” or murders his wife. The principles of 
even-handed and compensatory justice are unknown, 
although the courts function with certainty and expedi- 
tion. We must awake to the fact that there is no magic 
in the name of court. 

The conception remains prevalent, however, that, if 
we but establish a body which we may call a court, then 
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differences between nations will be settled and war will 
cease automatically, or at least through the efflux of time 
and by the growth among nations of the habit of resort- 
ing to judicial processes. It is forgotten that the judicial 
hanging of sheep-stealers and highway robbers in Eng- 
land, persisted in over hundreds of years, did not make 
life more secure or appreciably affect the census of 
thieves. Better conditions prevailing in England and 
in this country were accomplished by the rise in the 
standards of comfort, education, and morality which was 
going on entirely outside of courts during all the time 
that the gibbet and chains were familiar spectacles. This 
rise has gradually educated the courts themselves into 
clearer ideas of that justice with which they were orig- 
inally unfamiliar even superficially. For these reasons 
we should stress the study of justice rather than that 
of forms of administration, whether classified, as we 
now use the nomenclature, as legislative, executive, or 
judicial. 

In our search we will not forget that peace, which it 
is thought will be brought about through the establish- 
ment of courts, is not a thing to be sought for as a 
tangible good, but will be the natural result of knowl- 
edge and practice of justice, coupled with a gradual 
suppression of interested ambitions, unenlightened self- 
ishness, and natural lawlessness. 

The courts at best have but limited usefulness. They 
interpret or administer what is reputed to be law or 
what, under all the circumstances of the case, bearing in 
mind existing acceptations of law, may be regarded as 
proper. While we speak of them as courts of justice, 
they are but imperfectly so even in private affairs. Up 
to the present time it has never been proposed in any 
authoritative way to establish international courts of 
justice approximating in their workings even the im- 
perfect advancement attaching to those for the settle- 
ment, of disputes of individuals. 

We will not subject ourselves to any illusions with 
regard to courts. They are not better than the intel- 
lectual and moral surroundings of judges would require. 
They make no innovations. They blaze no trails. They 
are essentially and necessarily reactionary. In such ad- 
vances as they make, from the nature of things they are 
often behind the best thought of the community. Their 
errors and their slowness of advance are continually 
corrected even in this country by statutes more directly 
expressing public progress or by constitutional amend- 
ment. This is not to attack them or to minimize their 
usefulness, but simply to state the facts of the situation. 
If we consider, therefore, our experience within the na- 
tion, we have no right to expect large growth in our 
knowledge and application of justice to come through 
the existence of international courts. 

At the most, an international court as now contem- 
plated, and we shall refer to the subject later, will be 
a court of law and not of justice, two things in the pub- 
lic mind confusedly merged into one. Even as to the 
national courts, there is a certain truth in the remark 
of a well-known judge that the purpose of courts is not 
to administer justice, but to settle disputes. To illus- 


trate the difference between the administration of law 
and the administration of justice by a national court, 
we will take the case of a fugitive negro slave before the 
Civil War who had been found in a Northern State. 
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Courts of law, being then as now controlled by statute, 
would direct a return of the fugitive to the master. This 
was done even when the whole community abhorred the 
action taken, and the judge himself felt that he was 
inflicting injustice. Many a time has it occurred in 
other cases that the judge has detested the thing he was 
called upon to do, but as a servant of the State he has 
followed the course its codes have laid down for him. 
We need not follow this line of discussion further. It 
perhaps sufficiently appears already that law and justice 
are not synonymous, and that even in national affairs 
we have much to do to make their lines coincident. Inter- 
nationally we can scarcely be said to have commenced 
this work. 

In discussing international courts there are two great 
questions about which we should make ourselves en- 
tirely clear, as, lacking clarity of vision with regard to 
them, we are likely to meet with severe disappointments. 
The first of these questions is, What shall be the basic 
principles which must control the operations of an inter- 
national court? The second is, What shall be the limita- 
tions or the extent of jurisdiction of such a court? 

Let us address ourselves to the first of these questions 
and determine, if we may, whether, in the existing state 
of what is called international law, we may expect from 
an international court results commensurate with its 
assumed importance. If we find as the result of our 
studies that the principles which as matters now stand 
are to control the operations of the court are in them- 
selves outworn, medieval, corrupt, and false, and that 
the court in its findings is to be guided by them, we 
must conclude that the workings of the court will pro- 
duce a so-called justice which is warped, twisted, and 
rotten. There is no subtle alchemy by which dross pass- 
ing through the furnace of a court-room will be con- 
verted into gold. 

Without taking the time at this point to elaborate the 
argument, we can enumerate a few of the many vicious 
propositions which today would be accepted by a court. 

Among them are: 

A State is a non-moral creation, only to be held re- 
sponsible to others for its actions by its own consent. 

A State possesses such a right of sovereignty as enables 
it by force, if it can, to impose its will on other States 
without being judicially accused of wrong for so doing. 

A State must judge for itself what affects its own 
honor, vital interests, or independence. 

A State, after a successful war, has a right to impose 
its will upon the vanquished. 

A State, provided it has sufficient power, may possess 
interests within the jurisdiction of another State and 
dictate the management of its affairs. 

A State may acquire from an alien conqueror com- 
plete jurisdiction over a vanquished people, violence 
creating title. 

If we commence, as we must assuredly do today, with 
the acceptance of the propriety of such a chaotic condi- 
tion of law as we have just indicated, what right have 
we to expect that any court, with its conservatism and 
love of precedent, can bring about changes beneficial to 
mankind? The changes must come from some other 
source, and, being made, it will be the duty of the courts 
to give them suitable application. 

But if we had basic law such as self-respecting and 
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really intelligent courts might administer under all cir- 
cumstances, what about the jurisdiction we propose to 
give our international judicial bodies? 

National courts as at present constituted possess infi- 
nite powers which we shall find refused to international 
courts. The national court has power to say “Thou 
shalt not” as well as “Thou shalt.” While no criterion 
as to their relative importance, it is interesting to note 
that among the Ten Commandments given the Children 
of Israel there are eight which in effect say “Thou shalt 
not,” and there are but two which in truth are affirma- 
tive commands. 

The ordinary court of law will enter a judgment fix- 
ing the liability of the defendant and commanding pay- 
ment in a civil case or prescribing condemnation in a 
criminal one. Like them thus far only up to this pres- 
ent, all that international courts of arbitration, as they 
are called, have ordinarily accomplished has been to 
command the payment of money for damages inflicted 
or losses incurred. It is true that in some instances 
these courts have been authorized to prescribe future 
rules of conduct. In so doing they have not acted in 
a judicial capacity, but in a legislative one, and to this 
extent have not been true courts. 

Let us revert to the further powers of our national 
courts. They may say, as international courts may not 
up to the present, “Thou shalt not.” They stand in the 
way of trespass upon property and in certain instances 
of trespass upon life. They have a general power to 
replace the parties in litigation in the positions they 
occupied before offenses were committed. Their juris- 
diction may also be what one may call anticipatory. 
Commission of wrong being feared, the strong arm of 
the court is invoked to prevent it. The very existence 
of these powers has in innumerable instances so influ- 
enced the minds and conduct of men as to make resort 
to them unnecessary. All this may not be the case inter- 
eine lest we offend the mystical sovereignty of the 
State. 

In addition to the ordinary remedies to which we are 
accustomed among ourselves, there may exist the writ 
of quo warranto, through which the court inquires as to 
why particular offices are taken or held without right. 
There is further in the common-law practice the writ 
of mandamus, by virtue of which the court directs ordi- 
narily not the payment of money, but the doing of things 
which have been left undone and which in law should 
be done. There are of course further legal remedies, 
but these will suffice for the purpose of illustrations. 
Upon these fields no international conference has yet 
had sufficient temerity to venture. 

If it be thought that some error is made in these 
views with regard to the narrowness of the jurisdiction 
of international courts, let us consider their proposed 
field of action as recently worked out by eminent jurists 
who have recommended their scheme to the League of 
Nations. And such comment as we shall make will not 
be directed to the defects of their work save that such 
work, with abundant foundation in the so-called law of 
nations of today, is of comparatively slight value because 
the foundations are in themselves rotten. 

In approaching the subject the jurists in question 
had in mind the creation of what they esteemed to be 
a court of justice rather than a court of arbitration. 
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The distinguishing difference between the two is that a 
court of arbitration carries with it the implication of 
adjustment and settlement, the bringing together of 
nations on any agreeable sort of basis, not necessarily 
that of exact law, while on the other hand a court of 
justice is presumed to act in strict compliance with the 
universally established ideas of right. The rules of in- 
ternational law designed to control the judgment of the 
new court were: 


“(1) International conventions, whether general or par 
ticular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the con- 
testing States ; 

“(2) International custom, as evidence of a general prac- 
tice, which is accepted as law; 

“(3) The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations ; 

“(4) Judicial decisions and the teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as sub- 
sidiary means for the determination of rules of law.” 


These rules, however, were only to be invoked, save 
with the consent of two opposing parties, where the court 
was called upon to “hear and determine cases of a legal 
nature concerning: 


“(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

“(b) Any question of international law; 

“(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation ; 

“(d) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation ; 

“(e) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the 
court.” 


While other matters might, as indicated, be referred 
to the court, there was nothing obligatory, morally or 
otherwise, on any nation to make such reference. If a 
dispute did not involve the matters above mentioned, the 
court became powerless. 

In an anticipatory way, preventing in advance the 
rising of difficulties, the court was allowed to suggest 
provisional measures to preserve the respective rights of 
either party, but these measures, it is clear from the 
whole document, could only be suggested in cases where 
the court might have ultimate jurisdiction, its jurisdic- 
tion being as stated above. The sum and substance of 
it is that only in what is termed a “justiciable matter” 
could the court act, and that otherwise the nations were 
left free to submit matters upon which they were in dis- 
cord. The curious thing is that the things which were 
left outside the court’s powers were the very things 
about which nations fight, and those as to which juris- 
diction was to be given were such as do not ordinarily 
excite the passions of men. This will seem true when 
we remark that nations are not given to going to war 
over questions of the interpretation of treaties, abstract 
propositions of international law, the existence of facts 
constituting breach of international obligations (ordi- 
narily collection of debt.due founded upon postal treaties 
or application of a customs regulation and the like), or 
the nature and extent of reparation for non-payment of 
a debt. They go to war because of interference with 
what they assume to be their vital interests or, in cases 
now growing rarer, of infringement upon what they are 
pleased to term their honor. These questions are not 
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regarded as justiciable, and therefore may only be made 
the subjects of examination by courts when all parties 
agree. 

It will be instructive to examine through an illustra- 
tion the difference now developed between the attitude 
of national and international courts. The young law 
student is told early in his career of the complainant who 
applied to the chancellor, saying that he and the de- 
fendant had been engaged in business together on 
Hounslow Heath; that in the conduct of their affairs 
they had accumulated certain watches, purses, and other 
articles of value; that these were in the possession of the 
defendant, who had refused an accounting, for which 
prayer was made to the court. If memory serves, the 
complainant and his lawyer were both sent to jail for 
contempt, and taught that no accounting between thieves 
would be granted by a court of justice, and that it was 
necessary always for the complainant to come into court 
with clean hands. 

Assume that nations A and B agree that for the ben- 
efit of their respective nationals they will, by the use of 
navies and judicious suggestion of the use of armies and 
other forms of compulsion or corruption not in private 
life considered legitimate, obtain from nation C (the 
selection of the initial is purely fortuitous and need not 
be considered as indicative of any particular country) 
business and commercial concessions of great prospective 
value. Assume success in the undertaking. Assume 
that afterward a dispute should arise between nations 
A and B as to the division of profits under the agree- 
ment through which these benefits were obtained. The 
world court as proposed would interpret the agreement 
and divide the profits, and then stop. International law 
would not have recognized anything adherently wrong 
in the conduct of nations A and B, and the courts would 
recognize their limitations against trenching upon the 
“vital interests” or “honor” of the disputants. 

Let us therefore examine and discover, if we may, 
what these things are which are so incapable of judicial 
determination that even courts may not ordinarily ex- 
amine them. 

First and foremost, we meet the question of the vital 
interests of the State. This is not capable of exact defi- 
nition. It is what a State says it is in any particular 
instance. It varies with the size of the State. That 
which is not vital to Switzerland, it being a small coun- 
try and incapable of enforcing its will upon others. may 
become vital in the opinion of the statesmen of Japan 
when she knows that by force of arms she may be able 
to compel other governments to accept her view. In 
other words, the connection between might and _ vital 
interests is a close one. The weak nation possesses no 
vital interest which may be maintained as against the 
strong nation. The theory of our national courts that 
they enable the poor man to prevent aggression on the 
part of the rich finds no place in this proposed inter- 
national jurisdiction. When, therefore, in this regard 
we entertain the idea that an international court will be 
a protection, we find ourselves aided by nothing more 
substantial than the baseless fabric of a vision born from 
the use of the word “court.” 

But more specifically, what are the vital interests of 
a State? We are right if we say that they refer to 
little else than policies of aggression, historic perhaps, 
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that the State desires to pursue as against other coun- 
tries or policies which find their roots in a fear of dam- 
age to be inflicted from the outside. Important, too, in 
creating these vital interests are the influences of the 
economically ruling classes in a country. If they have 
determined upon their selfish exploitation of particular 
countries controlled or occupied by weaker nations, they 
are often able to influence their governments to protect 
their capital invested or to be invested, and the selfish 
interests of the exploiters by a jugglery of language be- 
come the vital interests of the State. Tyranny, fear, 
and avarice are therefore the originators of practically 
every “vital interest” which may be named. Again we 
repeat these are the very things which courts are ordi- 
narily given jurisdiction to check in our national field 
of action. The formation of courts, therefore, which 
are forbidden their consideration appears to confirm the 
sanctity of these illicit considerations. 

Underlying all of these phases of vital interest is the 
fact that the State fears injustice from others or intends 
to preserve its own power of committing injustice. If 
all nations were to pool, as it were, their “vital inter- 
ests” and submit themselves without reserve, under 
proper conditions of international law, to impartial 
courts, it would speedily be discovered that, so far as 
the immense mass of their citizenship was concerned, 
more had been gained by the apparent sacrifice than had 
been lost. We are brought again to the conclusion that, 
except by resolute acceptance of right dealing as between 
nations, all the paraphernalia of courts as so far pro- 
posed will lead to nothing, and that this study is one to 
be pursued in the first instance far outside the court- 
room, 

We have as a next reservation that of honor. 
nationally this offers a curious study. 

It is not dishonorable internationally for a State to 
kill the inhabitants of another State, possess itself of 
their government and its property, subject such inhabit- 
ants to the slavery of debt, take away such private prop- 
erty as may seem desirable, use the lands of another 
State or its population as the base of attack upon a third 
State, indulge in any petty meanness in its custom- 
houses or its waterways or railways to hamper the de- 
velopment of other countries to the advantage of a few 
of its own citizens, or to commit a tremendous number 
of other offenses born of selfishness or greed. All of 
these acts, in the eyes of the nation committing them, 
are permissible or even praiseworthy and do not indicate 
a defective sense of morality or retarded intellectual 
development or outraged decency. They are all honor- 
able and carry with them no condemnation judged by 
the standards of existing international law or practice. 

The failure on the part of another nation to salute 
a flag, or the breaking of the shield of a consulate by 
a crowd of ragamuffins, may be an infraction of honor 
and lead to war. It is noteworthy, however, that this 
will never take place unless the nation whose honor is 
infracted is much stronger than that the nationals of 
which have committed the offense. If the nation fur- 
nishing the offense, in addition to being weaker, pos- 
sesses commercial possibilities, the control of which 
would add to the wealth of the more influential classes 
in the larger one, the infringement upon honor becomes 
more serious and less capable of adjustment and im- 
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possible of reference to arbitration. Inaccessibility on 
the part of the offender will also affect the requirements 
of honor. A supposed insult committed by the Swiss 
upon the United States will be readily condoned. One 
committed by Mexican citizens becomes very acute. Its 
weakness, accessibilities, and potential wealth somehow 
magnify the insult. 





THE NEW SWISS-GERMAN TREATY OF 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 


By Dr. DE JONK VAN BEEK EN DONK 


MOST NOTEWORTHY arbitration and _ conciliation 
agreement has been entered into between Switzer- 
land.and Germany. It was signed on December 3, but 
not published until lately. While the German signa- 
tory, Dr. Gaus, of the Foreign Office, is almost unknown 
abroad, Switzerland was represented by a celebrity, Prof. 
Max Huber, one of the judges of the League of Nations’ 
International Court of Justice. The negotiations for 
the treaty in question are likely to be the learned pro- 
fessor’s last service to his government, the statute for 
the court forbidding that members exercise any political 
or administrative function. What a dignified end of 
his successful home position, for the draft of the Swiss- 
German. agreement was chiefly his own work, and it is 
in every respect the very best arbitration and concilia- 
tion agreement ever concluded between two States. 
Even the preamble is carefully edited and very prom- 
ising. It clearly expresses the two contracting parties’ 


intention and willingness to “respect each other’s inde- 
pendence and territorial inviolability,” as well as to 
“mutually promote the peaceful and friendly relations 
that have existed for centuries between the German and 
the Swiss people,” and to “apply the reign of law as 


much as possible in their mutual relations.” Further, 


the preamble emphasizes the parties’ conviction that “in 
the case of conflicts unsuitable for judicial decision the 
advice of unbiased conciliators is a guarantee of peaceful 
settlement.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE TREATY 


The treaty itself starts from the principle that any 
and every Swiss-German conflict not lending itself to 
diplomatic solution is to be submitted to an international 
institution, be it one of arbitration (jurisdiction) or of 
conciliation. This principle is identical with- the one 
occurring in the League’s Covenant with regard to con- 
flicts between member States of the League. But 
whereas the Covenant does not make any obligation to 
the much more binding form of the two means of 
peaceful settlement—i. e., jurisdiction and arbitration 
Article 2 of the Swiss-German Treaty contains the obli- 
gation to jurisdiction or arbitration for all conflicts con- 
cerning the interpretation of a treaty, any question of 
international law, the existence of any fact which if 
established would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, and, lastly, concerning the nature and extent 
of the reparation to be made for such violation. These 
kinds of conflicts are tantamount to those enumerated 
in Article 36 of the statute for the Court of Inter- 
national Justice as being particularly fit for obligatory 
jurisdiction. ; 
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AS TO “HONOR” AND “VITAL INTERESTS” 


In every single case the question, if a conflict comes 
under Article 2, is to be decided by the judicial body 
itself, which has also to decide whether a party is justi 
fied or not in proclaiming that a certain conflict “con 
cerns the independence, the territorial integrity, or any 
other vital interest,” and is not, therefore, to be sub 
mitted to the judge, but to the permanent Council of 
Conciliation (Article 4): If one of the parties says 
that a certain conflict is “primarily political,” and hence 
unfit for exclusively juridical treatment, the judicial 
body may pronounce its submission to the Conciliation 
Council, provided at least four of the five judges are 
voting in favor of this interpretation. Many former 
arbitration treaties became more or less illusory by the 
flexible clauses of “honor” or “vital interests,” which 
enabled a party unilaterally to withdraw certain conflicts 
from judicial decision. The Swiss-German treaty, by 
placing the final interpretation in the hands of the five 
judges, affords the possibility of forcing a party even 
against its will to resort to jurisdiction with the obli- 
gation to heed the decision. 


THE ARBITRATION BENCHES 

Article 6 deals with the composition of the arbitration 
benches. The five arbiters (judges) must be chosen 
from among the list of members of the permanent 
Hague Court of Arbitration. Each of the two conflict 
ing parties appoints one of the five judges singly, while 
the three remaining ones are selected by both parties 
jointly. Thus a considerable degree of impartiality is 
assured. Should the parties be unable to agree upon 
the choice, the permanent Conciliation Court between 
Switzerland and Germany is called upon to nominate 
the judges as far as not agreed by the parties. 

Article 5 prescribes that the judges must base their 
decisions on the general or particular international con 
ventions existing between the parties, on internationa! 
custom as evidence of a general practice accepted as 
law, on the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations. Wherever these not 
appear to be sufficient, the decision must be in con- 
formity with what the judges consider ought to be a 
rule of international law. If both parties agree, the 
judges may be led in their judgments by considerations 
of equity instead of by principles of law. 


three bases do 


SIMILAR TO BRYAN TREATIES 

The Swiss-German Treaty demands for every single 
justiciable conflict the appointment of an arbitration 
bench ad hoc, but it creates a permanent Council of 
Conciliation for conflicts unsuitable for treatment by 
jurisdiction. In this respect it reminds us of the pre- 
war treaties entered into at the instance of the American 
Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, with their 
permanent commissions of investigation. The new 
agreement happily combines the most valuable features 
of the older arbitration treaties with the best traits of 
the model Bryan conventions. In it nothing is miss- 
ing to make it a highly probable instrument for the 
peaceful settlement of all conflicts whatsoever between 
the two parties. It is open to one objection only: its 
Conciliation Council does not make binding decisions, 
but restricts itself to recommendations which may or 
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may not be adopted by the parties after the prescribed 
waiting term, whereas the German Draft Covenant for 
a League of Nations (April, 1919) excluded every 
possibility of “violent self-help,” as a permissible means 
of settlement, by declaring the Council’s decisions abso- 
lutely binding upon both parties. 

By concluding this new treaty the Swiss Government 
has taken the first step on the road of its future arbi- 
tration policy, as indicated in its message of December, 
1919, to Parliament. It remains to be seen whether 
Switzerland will succeed in inducing her other neigh- 
bors to enter with her into similar agreements. At any 
rate, the Swiss-German treaty is a model worth imitat- 
ing, mutatis mutandis, even between two parties both 
belonging to the League of Nations. One may well 
agree with Hans Wehberg, the prominent German au- 
thority on international law, if he emphasizes proudly 
and joyfully that the treaty in question, far from being 
“one out of many” merely, is indeed a milestone in the 
history of arbitration. 

He adds rightly that “it proves by a deed the German 
Government’s new tendency toward an honest policy of 
right.” By its conclusion, Switzerland, too, a pre-war 
sinner, along with Germany, in the matter of inter- 
national jurisdiction, does conform her new after-war 
spirit a good deal toward bringing about the future reign 
of international justice. 





HOW IT GOES WITH THE TREATIES 


Early in March, President Harding said that he would 
not “trade, lobby, admonish, or supplicate” for the ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the treaties framed by the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments. He had gone to the Sen- 
ate and stated his views as to what the treaties meant and 
what the reasons were for their ratification. With that he 
was done, other than to advise with the Senate leaders from 
time to time. 

A day or two after this statement from the President, 
Secretary Hughes, who had been on vacation in Bermuda, 
returned to Washington. There were many who thought he 
would take charge of the fight for the treaties and infuse 
into it his dynamic force. But he said he would not; that 
he had done his part, and the responsibility now lay with 
the Senate. 

That calm attitude, almost an aloof “take it or leave it” 
attitude, upon the part of the two great figures of the Ad- 
ministration in foreign affairs, furnished a marked contrast 
to the anxiety and nervous tension of the leaders in the 
Senate of the fight for ratification. Senator Lodge and his 
lieutenants have had many anxious hours, and, on the side 
of Democratic responsibility for the treaties, Senator Under- 
wood has been scarcely less troubled. Both Senator Lodge 
and Senator Underwood believe all of the treaties will be 
ratified, but they recognize very genuine obstacles in their 
way before the Four-Power pact is given the sanction of the 
Senate. Generally, it is agreed that all save that part are 
safe in the Senate, but there is doubt as to the Administra- 
tion’s enthusiasm for the others, if the Four-Power pact is 
beaten. 

The progress of that treaty in the Senate has been uncer- 
tainly up and down. When it was first announced in the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, and before it 
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reached the Senate, every indication was that it would be 
ratified by that body with only a very small number of votes 
in opposition. The statement of Senator Lodge, in present- 
ing the treaty formally in the open session of the Confer- 
ence, that it provided only for conference and had no mili- 
tary implications, was accepted at face value. Very soon, 
however, arguments that Article 2 was strikingly similar to 
Article 10 of the League covenant appeared. That lessened 
enthusiasm. Then came the statement from Secretary 
Hughes to newspaper correspondents, that the Japanese 
home land was covered. Another dampening of enthusiasm 
resulted, which was increased when President Harding said 
the Japanese home land was not covered, thereby creating 
doubt as to the real meaning of the treaty and the real 
understanding that should be had of it. With the adoption 
by the Conference of the supplement, excluding the Japanese 
home land, the adverse tide was checked. Later, the agree- 
ment upon the Naval Treaty created a wave of approval of 
the work of the Conference that seemed to sweep the Four- 
Power pact along with it, and when the treaties were sub- 
mitted to the Senate by President Harding the chances 
seemed somewhat better than ever for the instrument. 

But very soon the opposition revived. A number of Re- 
publican Senators generally classed as stanch Administra- 
tion, but members of the group known as the “Irreconcila- 
bles” in the League of Nations fight, manifested opposition, 
and it was apparent that unless their objections were re- 
moved the treaty’s fate was gravely endangered. That situ- 
ation was met by Mr. Harding and Senator Lodge in agree- 
ing to what is known as the Brandegee reservation, which 
would put into the resolution of ratification, and thereby 
into the treaty, the substance of the statement made by the 
President when he appeared before the Senate, namely, that 
there is no commitment to armed force. Again, the pros- 
pects of the treaty seemed to improve. 

There was a short period of good cheer among the advo- 
cates of the treaty. Additional encouragement came when 
the ballot on the first treaty to be voted on, those dealing 
with American rights under the Japanese mandate over the 
island of Yap, showed weakness in the fight made against 
that agreement. That led to hope among the Administra- 
tion’s friends that the opposition to the Four-Power pact 
was largely sound and fury and could not be translated into 
nearly enough votes to defeat ratification. 

Another time of gloom came, however. Almost daily there 
were reports of losses for the treaty among the Democratic 
Senators who had been counted as favoring it. Stories that 
Mr. Wilsén was opposed spread, although no reliable infor- 
mation as to his views was obtainable. Little doubt was 
had by most observers that Senator Underwood was not so 
successful as he and the Administration had hoped in bring- 
ing the Democratic Senators into line. All of the reports 
from the Democratic side indicated either that men who had 
been looked upon as certain to vote for ratification had defi- 
nitely changed their minds or were wavering. 

When forma! debate in the Senate was started, the pre- 
vailing belief was that the opposition was within three or 
four votes of enough to defeat ratification. Some estimates 
put the number of Democratic Senators opposed to the treaty 
as high as 28. With Senators Borah, Johnson, La Follette, 
and France on the Republican side bitterly antagonistic, 
that Democratic figure, if correct or approximately so, obvi- 
ously was at the very edge of the dead line. 
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As this is written, while the debate is raging, the evidence 
is that the opposition has not gained additional strength. 
The advocates of the treaty seem to be ahead by a small 


margin, and thus far the debate has not been such as is 
likely to influence doubtful Senators against the treaty. 
Senators like Reed, of Missouri, and Robinson, of Arkansas, 
have conducted a campaign designed to Senator 
Lodge, and have had considerable success; but while their 


harass 


maneuvers have been entertaining and the spectacle of the 
sustere and reserved Senator from . Massachusetts being 
relentlessly baited by skillful debators has awakened keen 
interest, it is doubtful that the tactics employed are calcu- 
lated to make converts. 

More danger is feared when Senator Borah settles to his 
main attack on the treaty. In the meanwhile Senator Lodge 
and his aids are working determinedly and desperately to 
make the Senate, and, more important, the public opinion 
of the nation, see that unless concord can be reached by the 
big nations having interests in the Pacific, through the in- 
strumentality of the Four-lower pact, it may be doubtful 
wisdom for the United States to reduce and limit its navy. 
Indeed, the supporters of the treaty have gone so far as to 
assert that the Four-’ower pact is the key of the whole of 
the Conference results, and that its failure will mean failure 
of all the major work, including the Naval Treaty, to which 
there is little or no opposition. 

Moreover, the supporters of the treaty state publicly and 
privately that there is no obligation upon the United States, 
under the Four-Power pact, other than to confer, and the 
point made that the explicit statements to that effect 
from the heads of the government and from the American 
delegation write it into the treaty as a fact, of which all 
the other powers must take cognizance, even though the 
treaty itself were ambiguous. 

The vote on the Yap Treaty, the only one thus far to be 
acted on finally by the Senate, was: 


Is 


For RATIFICATION 
Republicans 


sall, 
Brandegee, 
Bursum, 
Calder, 
Cameron, 
Capper, 
Colt, 
Cummins, 
Curtis, 
Dillingham, 
Kdge, 
Ilkins, 
Ernst, 
Fernald, 
Frelinghuysen, 
Gooding, 
Hale, 
Harreld, 


Oddie, 

Page, 
Pepper, 
Phipps, 
Poindexter, 
Rawson, 
Shortridge, 
Smoot, 
Spencer, 
Stanfield, 
Sterling, 
Sutherland, 
Townsend, 
Wadsworth, 
Warren, 
Watson (Ind.), 
Weller, 
Willis. 


Jones (Wash.), 
Kellogg, 
Keyes, 
Ladd, 
Lenroot, 
Lodge, 
McCormick, 
MeCumber, 
McKinley, 
McLean, 
MeNary, 
Moses, 
Nelson, 
New, 
Newberry, 
Nicholson, 
Norbeck, 
Norris, 
Total, 54. 
Democrats 


Broussard, 
Dial, 

Fletcher, 
Hitcheock, 
Jones (N.M.), 


Smith, 
Underwood, 
Walsh (Mont.), 
Williams. 


Kendrick, 
Myers, 
l’omerene, 
Ransdell, 


Total, 


Total for ratification, 67. 
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AGAINST RATIFICATION 
Republicans 


Lorah, Johnson, 


Total, 3. 
Democrats 


Heflin, 
King, 
McKellar, 
Overman, 
Pittman, 
Reed, 


Robinson, 
Sheppard, 
Simmons, 
Swanson, 
Walsh (Mass.), 
Watson (Ga.). 


Ashurst, 
Caraway, 
Culberson, 
Gerry, 
Glass, 
Harris, 
Harrison, 
Total, 


Total against ratification, 22. 


In the course of the debate question was raised as to the 
authorship of the Four-Power Treaty. Hughes 
settled it by sending the following letter to Senator Under- 
wood: 


Secretary 


My Dear SENATOR: 


I understand that 
upon the Four-Power Treaty 
with respect to its authorship. It seems to be implied that 
in some way the American delegates have been imposed 
upon, or that they were induced to accept some plan cun- 
ningly contrived by others and opposed to our interests. 
Apart from the reflection upon the competency of the Amer- 
ican delegates, such intimations betray a very poor and 
erroneous conception of the work in connection with the 
Conference, no part of which—whether within or outside the 
Conference meetings—was begun, prosecuted, or concluded 
in intrigue. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 

It is, of course, wholly inconsistent with the amenties of 
international intercourse that the informal and confidential 
suggestions and conversations incident to negotiations should 
be stated, but the Senate may be assured that a full dis- 
closure of everything said or done in the course of the nego- 
tiations would reveal nothing derogatory to the part taken 
by any of the American delegates or involve any consider- 
ation or acceptance of any position not entirely consistent 
with the traditional policies of this government. 

It should be remembered that the Four-Power 
dealt with a subject—the Anglo-Japanese Alliance—which, 
an agreement between two powers competent to make 
and continue it, was not, and in the nature of things could 
not be, appropriately placed upon the Conference agenda. 
Technically, it was a matter outside the Conference, although 
the Conference furnished an excellent opportunity for con- 
versations regarding it. 

While I cannot, of course, undertake to state what was 
proposed or suggested in confidence by any of the delegates, 
I think it entirely proper to say that the negotiations relat- 
ing to the Four-Power Treaty were conducted within limita- 
tions defined by the American Government. The views of 
this government as to the importance of the termination of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been communicated long 
before the Conference met, and it had also been clearly 
stated that this government could enter into no alliance or 
make any commitment to the use of arms or which would 
impose any sort of obligation as to its decisions in future 
contingencies. It must deal with any exigency according to 
its constitutional methods. In preparation for the Confer- 
ence, the American delegates reviewed the matter thoroughly, 
and the entire course of the negotiations in connection with 
the Four-ower Treaty were in accord with these principles 
and, as I have said, within the limits which we defined. 

The treaty itself is very short and simple and is perfectly 
clear. It requires no commentary. Its engagements are 
easily understood and no ingenuity in argument or hostile 
criticism can add to them or make them other or greater 
than its unequivocal language forth. There are no 
secret notes or understandings. 


in the course of debate in the Senate 
questions have been raised 


Treaty 


as 


sets 
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In view of this, the question of authorship is unimportant. 
It was signed by four powers, whose delegates respectively 
ndopted it, all having made various suggestions. 

I may say, however, with respect to the general course of 
negotiations, that after assent had been given by Great 
Britain and Japan that France should be a party to the 
agreement, I prepared a draft of the treaty based upon the 
various suggestions which had been exchanged between the 
delegates. This draft was first submitted to Senator Lodge 
and Mr. Root, as you were then absent on account of the 
death of your mother. After the approval of the American 
delegates who were here, the draft was submitted to the 
representatives of other powers and became the subject of 
discussion between the heads of the delegations concerned, 
and with a few changes, which were approved by the Amer- 
ican delegates and which did not affect the spirit or sub- 
stance of the proposed treaty, an agreement was reached. 
Immediately upon your return I went over the whole matter 
with you and the proposed agreement received your ap- 
proval. I should add that, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, I prepared a memorandum to accompany the treaty 
with respect to its effect in relation to the mandated islands 
and reserving domestic questions. 

At this stage, while it was not strictly a Conference mat- 
ter, in order to insure publicity at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, the treaty as thus agreed upon and before it had been 
signed was presented by Senator Lodge to the Conference 
in plenary session and its import and limitations stated. 
His statement met with the acquiescence of all. 

The treaty as thus drawn and notified was deemed to 
embrace the main islands of Japan. Later, in view of the 
sentiment both in this country and Japan, it was deemed to 
be preferable to exclude these main islands and a supple- 
mentary treaty was prepared to this effect, which designated 
the islands of Japan which it was to include. 

There is not the slightest mystery about the treaty or 
basis for suspicion regarding it. It is a straightforward 
document which attains one of the most important objects 
the American Government has had in view and is of the 
highest importance to the maintenance of friendly relations 
in the Far East upon a sound basis. As the President re- 
cently said, in his communication to the Senate, it is an 
essential part of the plan to create conditions in the Far 
East at once favorable to the maintenance of the policies we 
have long advocated and to an enduring peace. 

In view of this, and in view of the relation of the treaty 
to the results of the Conference, its failure would be nothing 
short of a national calamity. 

I am, my dear Senator, 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES E. HuGHEs. 


The Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, United States Senate. 


AMERICAN GROUP, INTERPARLIAMENT- 
ARY UNION, NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Below is the stenographic report of the meeting on February 24 
of the American Group, Interparliamentary Union. 


MINUTES 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union was held Friday, February 
24, 1922, at 10:30 o'clock, in the Caucus Room of the House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator William B. 
McKinley, President of the American Group, presiding. 

The PRESIDENT: If the meeting will come to order, I 
shall ask the secretary to read the agenda and briefly to 
outline the work of the year just closed. 

(The secretary distributed the following as the order of 


business for the meeting: ) 
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AGENDA 
Reading of the minutes. 
Report of the treasurer. 
Report of the executive committee. 
Unfinished business. 
New business: 

1. Action relative to certain resolutions adopted at 

the Stockholm meeting. 

2. Recommendations relative to the time and place 

of the.annual conference this year. 

3. Appropriation of $4,000 by the Congress. 

4. Membership in our group. 

5. The conference of 1923. 

6. Co-operation with Canada and the other American 

States. 
Election of officers : 

President, three vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
executive committee of nine, permanent executive 
secretary. 

Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 


Secretary CALL: Mr. Chairman, I assume you wish me 
to give only the mountain peaks of the year’s work. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Group 
was held February 24, 1921, at which meeting you elected 
officers. You also passed a minute of appreciation of the 
services of Dr. North, who because of illness was obliged to 
resign as executive secretary of the group. 

There was a special meeting of the American Group on 
the 19th of May, 1921, at which meeting there was a special 
committee of five appointed to draft a reply to a communi- 
cation from Lord Weardale, President of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. At this meeting it was decided to hold 
another meeting of the group May 24, and to send a mem- 
bership circular to all the members of the Congress. 

There was a special meeting of the American Group on 
the 24th of May, Representative Montague presiding, in the 
absence of Senator McKinley. The meeting was addressed 
by Representative Burton. The communication drafted by 
the committee of five was adopted, as recommended by the 
committee and by the executive committee. The communi- 
cation was as follows: 


To The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 14 Rue de VEcole 
Medicine, Geneva, Switzerland, 
SIRS: 

Please accept greetings from your fellow-members of the Ameri 
can Group, all of whom are pleased to know of the plans of our 
Council for the Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference at Stock- 
holm, August 17-19 of the current year. The gracious invitation 
of the Swedish Group, combined with the generous co-operation 
of the Swedish Government, leads us to feel that the resumption 
of our conferences will take place under circumstances as happy 
and propitious as could well be possible. 

We have examined the “Agenda of the Conference,” submitted 
under date of April 20, 1921, and we hasten to express our earnest 
hope and perfect confidence that our brethren will come again to 
a meeting of minds with reference to questions peculiarly within the 
historic province of the Union, questions relating principally to 
international law. The time, we believe, has not arrived when our 
Union can profitably discuss, much less decide upon, political or 
even economic questions which may give rise to disputes between 
States. The peaceful and judicial settlement of international con- 
troversies, so wisely and constructively discussed and advanced in 
the first and second Hague conferences, remains still the supreme 
opportunity of the Interparliamentary Union; so much so, indeed, 
that we of the American Group urge upon our co-workers of other 
nations : 
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. The calling of a third Hague conference. 

2. The extension of the principle of international concilia- 
tion, as set forth in the more of treaties 
negotiated between the United States and other powers 
in 1913, commonly known as the “Bryan treaties.” 

3. The creation of a judicial union of the nations, under 
which such questions as the interpretation of treaties 
or of international law, the breach of international obli- 
gations, the determination of reparations, and the in- 
terpretation of prior decisions passed by the court of 
the union may all be decided by the court according to 
principles of accepted law and known equity. 

. The continuation of the conferences of the Interparliament- 
ary Union, not only for these high purposes herein set 
forth, but for the additional and by no means insignifi- 
cant reasons, namely, that lawmakers of the world may 
become more generally acquainted, intelligently 
informed of each other's tasks, and more sympathetic- 
ally alive to the possibilities awaiting them in the realm 
of practical international achievement. 


score and 


more 


We of the American Group have not lost interest in such ques- 
tions as the limitation of armaments, the reduction of the cruelties 
of war, the establishment of a prize court, the relating to 
neutrality, and the like; but we feel that these matters are depend- 
ent upon, and that they are not anterior to, the mode of inter- 
the method of conciliation, and the means of 
which we have taken the liberty here to 


rules 


national conference, 
judicial settlement, to 
avert. 

We believe that the Interparliamentary Union has in its tra- 
ditional adherence to substantially these high matters amply proved 
its reason for being, and that nothing has happened since our last 
meeting, in 1913, to warrant any change in its independent action, 
in its fundamental aims, or in its methods, 


At this meeting it was voted to leave the election of dele- 
gates to the Stockholm meeting to the executive committee. 

I have here a detailed account of the Stockholm meeting 
(see ADVOCATE OF PEACE, October, 1921), which I shall not 
go into unless requested to do so. 

The PRESIDENT: Would it not be well just to touch 
some of the high points of the Stockholm meeting? There 
were a number of nations represented there, and the Swed- 
ish Government took charge of it. 

Secretary CALL: Yes; the Stockholm meeting was, on 
the whole, a very successful, stimulating meeting. There 
fifteen nations represented. Canada did not 
come, rlthough she had planned to be present. Our repre- 
sentatives there were: Representatives Slayden, Montague, 
Britten, Brooks, and Barclay, and Senators Robinson, Walsh 
of Montana, and Senator McKinley. 

The meeting divided itself naturally into serious profes- 
sional duties and social activities. It is an interesting fact 
that the group was entertained throughout the week at the 
house of Mr. Ira Nelson Morris, our Minister to Stockholm, 
in the palace owned by the son of the King, Prince Wilhelm. 
We were also entertained by the King, by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and, later by the Danish Group at Copen- 
hagen. 

It is true that the business of the conference was ex- 
pressed in certain resolutions, eight in number, which have 
been sent to every member of Congress and which upon the 
motion of Senator Walsh of Montana, have appeared in the 
Congressional Record under date of October 10, 1921. 

Mr. BURTON: Is it not true, Mr. Call, that the confer- 
ence welcomed the ideas of the American delegates, basing 
its actions somewhat upon those ideas? 

Secretary CALL: I can say this: The American delegates 
were looked upon as a most important group. If any mem- 


were some 


ber of the American delegation spoke, he was listened to; 
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favorably and with most cordial unanimity. 
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if he expressed any desires, such desires were acted upon 
Messrs. Burton 
and Slayden were made members of the Council, Mr. Burton 
being appointed also one of the five members of the execu 
tive committee. Our President, Senator McKinley, was able 
to direct affairs very skillfully and effectively, in more direc 
tions than one. 

It is true that ex-Congressman Slayden submitted resolu 
tions looking toward the affiliation of all the American re 
publics with the Interparliamentary Union, and it is a fact, 
aus a result that the Bureau of the 
interparliamentary Union has communicated with all of the 
other American republics, asking them thus to 
afliliated. 

It is true that the delegates were able to come to a meet 
ing of minds, and that the various resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

One thing that they were interested in was the labor ques- 
tion, and they passed a resolution there providing for the 
institution of a special committee for labor questions. | 
have the resolution before me. I shall not read it 
you ask it. 

Mr. BURTON: That would come up under the subject of 
new business, would it not? 

Secretary CALL: Yes. 

It is true that they the armaments 
question, in economic and financial problems, and in the 
question of passports. These were, perhaps, the main things 
that they were interested in and passed resolutions upon. 
So much for the Stockholm meeting. 


of those resolutions, 


become 


unless 


were interested in 


There was a meeting of your executive committee, at a 
dinner given by Senator McKinley in his home, December 
15, 1921. At that altogether delightful affair the treasurer 
submitted his statement. As you know, 
the Interparliamentary Union, in connection with Dr. Brant 
ing, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Sweden, 
year the Nobel Peace Prize. 
gram to Dr. Langé, congratulating him. 

It was decided to recommend to this body the appropria 
tion of $4,000 by the Congress to the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

On the 21st of February there was another meeting of the 
executive committee, at which meeting the agenda for this 
meeting was provided for. That 
hands. 

The PRESIDENT: The treasurer not being here, we will 
not have his report. 

Have you anything to report, Senator Burton, under “Re 
port of the Executive Committee’? 

Mr. BURTON: Well, only to repeat what I have so often 
said, that I regard the possibilities of accomplishing great 
results by this Interparliamentary Union as worthy of very 
serious consideration. 1 think these possibilities were never 
greater than now. I think, with the leadership that has been 
assigned to us among the nations, we ought to take a very 
active part in it, and support it in every possible way. 

The PRESIDENT: I might gentlemen, 
what Mr. Call has said about the meeting in Stockholm, that 
it was very evident that all of the nations were interested. 
There were about 150 representatives from these fifteen na- 
tions, and they are all looking to the United States for 
leadership—not so much looking for the 
moral backing of the United States. They were all tremen 
dously interested in the outcome of the Washington Confer- 


the Secretary of 


last 
It was voted to send a cable- 


received 


agenda is now in your 
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ence, which at that time, August 1, had just been called. It 
was, to a certain extent, pathetic, the way they seemed to 
depend on the United States for the future of the world. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Mr. President, may I say right there 
that I was talking to the Secretary of State of Germany 
about two years ago, and, just speaking along the lines of 
that general leadership, he said that the world would never 
be able to accomplish much unless the United States sits 
down at the table with them and discusses things; that the 
United States is a great creditor nation and the other na- 
tions are the debtor nations, and unless we sit down and 
discuss matters with them, we shall never be able to reach 
any correct solution of the difficulties. 

Mr. BURTON: Who said that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM: The Secretary of State of Germany 
said that to me personally. 

The PRESIDENT: I might add this: We came on through 
Denmark, and the Danish delegation had a luncheon for us 
in Copenhagen 80 being of the 
Danish Parliament—and it was the general opinion there 
that their main hope lay in the United States. We were 


70 or present, members 





over in Germany for two days, in Berlin and Hamburg, 
and went down the Rhine; and every one that we were 


thrown into contact with spoke of the absolute importance 
of the United States taking hold—not standing alone, but 
taking hold. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: That is it exactly. 

The PRESIDENT: We come now to the new 
consisting of action relative to certain resolutions adopted 
at the Stockholm meeting. 

Secretary CALL: Mr. Walsh was to submit a motion this 
morning with reference to the labor question. 

The PRESIDENT: It was really rather a formal endorse- 
Some of those countries are 
Sweden 


business, 


ment of what has been done. 
very particularly interested in the labor question. 
is, and Finland and Switzerland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: It is more particularly Sweden, is it 
not? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes. The trouble with Sweden at this 
time is that Germany is furnishing all of her manufactured 
goods that she needs and her factories are closed down. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Representative Lineberger, who 
just returned from Germany, says that their factories and 
mills are running to about 85 per cent capacity, and that 
at the present time they are turning out about two loco- 
motives a day for the Russian Government. 

Mr. BURTON: That is in Germany? 

Mr. LINTHICUM: That is in Germany. 

The PRESIDENT: I think that the information we gath- 
ered as we went around in Europe was that there was a very 
limited demand for manufactured articles all over Europe, 
but what demand there was was being supplied by Germany. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Mr. Lineberger said that the labor in 
Germany received about 75 cents a day in our money. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): In our meeting a few 
days ago, there seemed to be a feeling of approval of the 
idea of doing away with the charges for viséing passports. 
I wonder if we ought to recommend without reserve the 
removal of those charges? My information, which perhaps 
is not reliable, is to the effect that it is quite easy, ordi- 
narily, for a citizen of a foreign country coming to this 
country to obtain a passport, and it is only by requiring a 
visé of that passport by American officials that any oppor- 
tunity whatever is given to our people to investigate the 


has 
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quality and the character of the foreigner who has a pass- 
port who proposes to come to this country. If we do away 
altogether with the visé, the matter of permitting foreigners 
to come to this country would practically, if not altogether, 
be in the hands of the foreign governments, and we would 
lose our only opportunity of making investigation as tu 
whether or not people proposing to come to this country 
ought to be admitted. 

I may not have that right, but that is my impression: 
and without further information I would hesitate to recom- 
mend to the Congress the doing away with that altogether 
the removal of the charges and making it so easy, as this 
new plan would make it, for foreigners to come to this 
country.. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: My understanding is that the purpose 
was to reduce the fee to a minimum; not to do away with 
the visé itself, but to reduce the fee to a minimum; that is 
my understanding; I do not know exactly what the reso- 
lution says. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the matter of passports 
may, perhaps, be better left to a later place on our program. 
The second business is the recommendation of the committee 
relative to the time and place of the annual conference this 
year. A statement has come to the secretary suggesting that 
Vienna has asked that the conference meet there in October. 
We are asked what would be the preference of the United 
States? It has been suggested by Senator Burton that there 
is to be a campaign on next October. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: My suggestion is to have it in August— 
about the 10th of August. 

Secretary CALL: I have a cablegram from Dr. Langé, 
dated yesterday, asking if the latter part of August would 
be more acceptable to the Americans. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: It would be to me. Is not that feeling 
universal? Ought we not to give an affirmative answer to 
that? I think October would be out of the question. 

Mr. MOORES: Yes, I think so. 

The PRESIDENT: I think we all feel that October would 
be out of the question. Then it is the sense of the meeting 
that the secretary should cable Dr. Langé that the latter 
part of August would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Why not around the 
tember? 

Mr. BURTON: That is out of the question, because there 
is a meeting of the League of Nations then. Our informa- 
tion is that September would not be acceptable. 

The PRESIDENT: Then there is the suggestion of a 
$4,000 appropriation by Congress. For a good many years, 
an appropriation of $2,000 has been made by Congress 
toward the general expenses of maintaining the international 
organization. Part of that goes to the secretary, Mr. Langé, 
who, I believe, receives a salary of about $4,000 a year— 
when he collects it; and then there are the expenses of the 
administration of his office. 

The expenses have been divided around among the score 
of nations in the past in proportion to population. But, 
naturally, in the upsetting of the situation growing out of 
the war, Germany and Austria have not been in a very good 
position to pay; and it happens just at this time that, be- 
cause the Interparliamentary Union has been willing to 
admit Germany and Austria to its round-the-table meetings, 
that France and Belgium have pulled out for the time being, 
at least. 

The expenses, of course, are more than they were for- 
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asks the United States Congress to 
increase America’s contribution to $4,000 instead of the 
$2,000 granted heretofore. And we delegates who were 
there—both from the Senate and the House side—recognized 
the necessity, and would ask our fellow-members to vote 
$4,000; and we ask all of you gentlemen to try to see that 
that is done. 


merly. The Bureau 


Mr. BURTON: Have you spoken to Mr. Husted, Mr. 
Moores, about that? 
Mr. MOORES: I asked Mr. Husted to come here this 


morning, and he said he would be here with us. His sym- 
pathy is with us; but his subcommittee is working on that 
bill right now and he could not come over here. 

Mr. BURTON: I had a conversation with him, and he 
said it was considered by the committee that they could not 
report that $4,000, but that he would favor an amendment 
to that effect, if offered on the floor of the House; that he, 
himself, is in favor of it. 

Mr. MOORES: Well, we shall have to do that. 

Mr. BURTON: He urged, however, that the bill coming 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, which has already 
been reported, be passed, if possible—if not in both houses, 
at least in the Senate—before March 25, which he gave as 
the date when they would bring their bill before the House. 
And that is the present status of it. The $4,000 is in the 
Senate bill as reported. Now, if that bill passes, it ought 
to be perfectly easy; indeed, I think it can be accomplished, 
even if that does not pass. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: Mr. Linthicum is the ranking Democrat 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and he might 
be of great help to us with the other members of the com- 
mittee on this proposition. 

Mr. BURTON: He has been of great help already in try- 
ing to get them to bring in a report. 

The PRESIDENT: The next item is: “Membership in Our 
Group.” We have 435 Members of Congress and 96 Sena- 
tors, and they are all entitled to membership in the Ameri- 
can Group, if they simply acquiesce. About one-third of 
them do. It has been suggested that each member who is 
interested work with the members from his own State to 
have them simply acquiesce. 

Mr. BURTON: Well, I will promise for one, if the secre- 
tary will send me a list of those who are already members 
from Ohio, to obtain the membership of at least the largest 
number of those who are not members. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: I will do that for Arkansas very gladly. 

Mr. BROOKS: I will do the same. 

Mr. MOORES: Mr. R. Walton Moore, of Virginia, wants 
to be admitted as a member. 

The PRESIDENT: All right. 

The fifth item is “The Conference of 1923.” 
ton, what are your views about that? 

Mr. BURTON: Well, I think all we can say about that 
is this: That we must begin our efforts in behalf of that 
now. Of course, it will require an appropriation of not less 
than $50,000, if the Conference comes to this country. The 
delegates from Europe will be very glad indeed to come 
here. The meeting was held in this country in 1904. Since 
that time meetings have been in the different capitals of 
Europe—one of them in Brussels, one in Geneva, etc. Now, 
whether it is best to have a general movement by ali the 
members in that behalf, or to appoint a committee specially 
to ascertain whether we can obtain that appropriation, or 


Senator Bur- 
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begin a movement for it, is a question that I think it is well 
for us to consider. 
is rather due to the members of 


This would be 


It seems to me that it 
the Union that we should invite them here. 
the best place in which they could meet. It is not as con 
venient for the European members, but there would be a 
certain prestige in having them come here that would not 
apply to any other country in the present state of affairs. 

Now, we anticipate some difficulty in obtaining that ap 
which is essential to entertaining 


propriation, absolutely 


them. I think that we should begin that agitation right 
now. 
Mr. LINTHICUM: The best agitation is to have every 


Member of Congress a member of this Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr. BURTON: Yes, that is the first thing; 
we should take it up with the proper authorities. 
that recommendation would have to come from the Director 
of the Budget. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN 
approval 


and then, next, 
I suppose 


Would it not be bet 
from the 


(of Michigan): 
ter to get an and a recommendation 
Administration ? 

Mr. BURTON: Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: Yes, from the Secretary of State, and 
let him, if he will, request it from the Director of the Budget 

Mr. BURTON: I think we that. But 


what is everybody's business is nobody's business, and per 


can accomplish 
haps the best way would be to select a committee. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: I think that would be a good idea, Mr. 
l’resident. 

Mr. BURTON: Yes, I 
point at your leisure a committee of five; that a committee 
of five be selected by the President to secure, if possible, 
the necessary appropriation and take other preliminary steps 
for the meeting of the Union in the United States in 1925, 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, have heard the mo- 
tion, and unless objection -~we 
adopted, and I will appoint that committee later. 

The sixth with Canada 
Other American States.” 

Mr. MOORES: Mr. President, 1 
be directed to correspond with Canada and other American 


move, Mr. Chairman, that you ap 


you 


there is shall consider it 


item is “Co-operation and the 


move that the President 


States, in his discretion, with a view to persuading them to 
meet with us and join in enlarging the American Section 
the continental American including Cuba, of 
course—of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The PRESIDENT: Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): Mr. President, is 
there some particular form of joining the unit 
that would seem to get Canada and the United States in, to 


section, 


suggested, 


the exclusion of the Southern republics, or was it a general 
proposition to get all countries on this side of the ocean into 
the Union? ' 

The PRESIDENT: I might say that Mr. Slayden intro- 
duced a resolution in Stockholm, suggesting that the inter- 
national organization invite the 20 other American repub- 
lics—Canada was already a member—to become members 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): Of course, our inter- 
est with Canada is friendly, and we could be very close to- 
gether, and I thought possibly there was some idea along 
that line—as to the United States and Canada. 

The PRESIDENT: I think that was in part the idea, and 
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if the resolution is adopted the Chair will consider that 
particularly, one purpose is to get in closer touch with the 
Canadian organization. 

Mr. BURTON: There is this to be said about the South 
American republics: They take great interest in interna- 
tional affairs. Their lawyers are more generally educated 
in international law than are. They are sensitive 
about their position in the forum of international relations, 
and I think they would welcome a suggestion of this kind, 
that they be made members. Strangely, they have not 
affiliated themselves with the Union; and while our rela- 
tions with Canada, of course, are closer, because of prox- 
imity and similarity of language and institutions, it is very 
desirable that the South American republics be brought in. 
It is a recognition that is due to them, anyway. They 
ought to be invited, and I am inclined to think that at least 
some of them would be glad to join. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): Yes; I can see why 
it would be very desirable to have them in; but, without 
knowing as much about it as I might, I thought there was 
a suggestion of joining Canada and the United States to- 


ours 


gether in some way. 

The PRESIDENT: You are right. There was a 
tion that Canada and the United States work together at 
this time, perhaps, jointly to invite the nations to have the 
next meeting here—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN 
For that purpose alone? 
_ The PRESIDENT: And then I 
that, perhaps, it would be well to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the individual members of the Canadian Group, and 
perhaps have a joint meeting with them some time this 
winter and invite them to come here. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): I think that would 
be very desirable. 

The PRESIDENT: In order that we might talk the other 
matter over with them. 

Mr. MOORES: It seems to me that if we could get the 
A-B-C countries interested, the others would fall into line 
right away, the Central American States, Colombia and the 
rest of them. But we have got to get the A-B-C countries 
first, and I think we would better take that up with the 
embassies here. Of course, we have this great opportunity 
this year of the Brazilian Exposition, and a great many of 
us will be going to Rio Janeiro. I think that things could 
be arranged better by first approaching the A-B-C group. 

The PRESIDENT: Well, without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be considered as adopted as enlarged. 

Gentlemen, the next item is the “Election of Officers” ; 
and I should like to say for myself that I have appreciated 
very much the position you gave me as Dresident two years 
ago, and I feel that it is an honor that ought to be handed 
around. I really think it belongs in the House, instead of 
in the Senate. The nominations for officers are now in order. 

Mr. BURTON: Mr. President, there is one point to be 
taken into account. The presidency of this organization be- 
longed for many years to one man, from 1904 to, perhaps, 
1916. In promoting the efficiency of this group, there are 
strong arguments in favor of continuing the same man in 
You, Mr. President, were at Stockholm the 
We have every reason to be 


sugges- 


(of Michigan) (interposing): Yes. 


have suggested myself 


the presidency. 
recognized head of the group. 
satisfied and pleased with your management. 

We recognize that you are in the midst of the manifold 
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duties that you have to perform in your congressional work, 
but we appreciate your work for this American Group, and 
it seems to me that you should continue in the presidency. 
1! therefore make the motion that the secretary be author- 
ized to cast the ballot of the organization for you, Senator 
McKinley, for President. 

(The motion was put by 
adopted.) 

Mr. MOORES: The secretary is directed to cast a ballot 
for Senator McKinley for re-election as Tresident. 

President McKINLEY: I thank you, gentlemen. I really 
think it is an honor, although I think it ought to be passed 
around. 

There are three vice-presidents, 2 secretary and treasurer, 
an executive committee of nine, and a permanent executive 
secretary to be elected. Nominations are in order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): Who are the 
presidents? 

Secretary CALL: Representative Montague, of Virginia ; 
Representative Steenerson, of Minnesota, and Representa- 
tive Oldfield, of Arkansas. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan): A very good list of 
men. 

The PRESIDENT: You might read the others. 

Secretary CALL: The treasurer is Representative A. J. 
Sabath, of Illinois; the secretary is Representative Henry 
G. Dupré, of Louisiana. The executive secretary is Arthur 
Deerin Call, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The executive committee is made up of Representative 
Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia; Representative Fred 
sritten, of Illinois; Representative Burton, of 
Ohio; Representative Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin; 
William W. Rucker, of Missouri; Repre- 
sentative William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas; Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, of Arkansas; Senator Sterling, of 
South Dakota; Representative Henry W. Temple, of Penn- 
sylvania; Representative Halvor Steenerson, of Minnesota; 
Representative James C. McLaughlin, of Michigan; and 
Representative Merrill Moores, of Indiana. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Mr. Chairman, I move the re-election of 
all those several officers. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion, and we will consider that a vote has been had, unless 
there is objection, and the officers are re-elected. 

I want to say this, gentlemen, that a great deal of the 
success of the work of the past year—in fact, I think most 
of the success of the work of the past year—has been due 
to the efficiency of the executive secretary, Mr. Call, who 
serves without any pay, pays his own postage, and is always 
mindful of whatever is to be done. It is extremely satis- 
factory, as the honorary head of an organization, to have 
some one else who knows how to do the work and does it, 
though the head always gets the credit. 

Mr. Call has done a lot of work—and head work. I may 
say for myself that I have always been very fortunate in 
having somebody around who knew more than I did. Of 
course, I always take the credit for it. (Laughter.) 

The next item is “Miscellaneous Business.” 

Secretary CALL: There are these resolutions. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: I think the secretary should read them. 

Secretary CALL: It was voted at its meeting on the 21st 
of February that the executive committee recommend to 
the American Group the appointment of a committee of two 


Mr. Moores and unanimously 


vice- 


Theodore 


Thomas 
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members of the House and two members of the Senate to 
serve as a special committee for the study of labor questions. 

Mr. BURTON: The arguments for that, as I stated the 
other day, are these: 

In the first place, it is a question in which the conference 
is very much interested; and, other things being equal, we 
should adopt their recommendations. 

In the next place, any movement looking te the better- 
ment of the conditions of labor and raising the standards is 
presumably for the benefit of the United States, because our 
labor is better paid and in better condition than any labor 
in the world. 

It is first, then, in conformity with the aims and objects 
of the Union; and, second, what we may term a selfish in- 
terest of our own in favor of it. 

Now, the action of that committee may not control any- 
thing done by Congress, but it is in line with objects that, 
it seems to me, commend themselves to us all. 

Let us see: Would the proper motion be to adopt that 
resolution, or what would it be? 

Secretary CALL: The recommendation of the executive 
committee is that this group appoint a committee—I as- 
sume that the President be empowered to appoint two mem- 
bers of the Senate and two members of the House as such 
a committee. 

Mr. BURTON: I move that that committee be appointed. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: I second the motion. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion. Without objection, it is adopted. 

Secretary CALL: It was voted to recommend to the 
American Group the appointment of a delegate to the Inter- 
national Financial and Monetary Conference from the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Mr. BURTON: With regard to that, I think there is some 
question. The United States has been invited to join the 
Conference at Genoa. My forecast is that we will not have 
representative there until the treaties now pending are dis- 
posed of; and there may be other obstacles in the way. Per- 
haps the selection of such a delegate would do no harm. 
But the question of the economic relations of the United 
States to European and other countries—of the general 
situation—is peculiarly one for our State Department. And 
what would be contemplated of this delegate is that he 
would go abroad and confer with the delegates from other 
countries? 

Secretary CALL: That is all he could do. 

Mr. BURTON: Yes. Well, could the trip be made by the 
time of the meeting of the Union, next August, or whenever 
it should occur? 

Secretary CALL: I suspect that they would meet at the 
Same time. 

Mr. BURTON: That is, at the time of the meeting of the 
Union? 

Secretary CALL: Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT: I rather gather from Senator Burton's 
remarks that it would be just as well if we passed over that 
particular suggestion in silence. 

Mr. BURTON: I am inclined to think that we had better 
postpone action. 

Secretary CALL: It was voted to recommend to this body 
that Representatives Cooper and Sabath be asked to prepare 
a resolution embodying the recommendations of the Stock- 
holm Conference relative to passports. 
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Mr. BURTON: Are those recommendations? 

Secretary CALL: Yes. The Nineteenth Interparliamentary 
Conference expressed the opinion that the present require 
ments relative to the viséing of passports ought to be im 
mediately limited to the requirements of international 
police—— 

Mr. BURTON: Requirements of what? 

Secretary CALL: Of the international police, and that all 
expenses and restrictions with regard to the procuring or 
exhibiting of passports by travelers should be reduced to 
the strictest minimum. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: That was adopted at Stockholm, was 
it? 

Secretary CALL: That was adopted at Stockholm. This 
committee is asked to approve that resolution. 

Mr. McSWAIN: This would apply to travelers, not to 
immigrants. 

The PRESIDENT: I do not think, Mr. McLaughlin, in 
line with what you said, that it would apply to immigrants. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: It would just apply to people traveling 
from this country to Europe and from Europe to this coun- 
try. 

The PRESIDENT: I know of a case where a man travel- 
ing from England to Stockholm had to go through three 
countries to get to Stockholm, and he had to make his pass 
port arrangements in those countries in making what we 
would call a night’s trip of probably 30 hours. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: He did not necessarily have to do that 

The PRESIDENT: No; he would not if he had been able 
to get a boat going direct from England to Stockholm; but 
it might have taken some time to get such a boat. 

Mr. MOORES: I had a friend, a retired officer, who went 
with us to Nice, and it cost him $10 for his passport, and 
between $50 and $60 for his visés, to go to Nice. That is 
too much. 

Mr. BROOKS: Some of that has been abandoned in the 
last few weeks. 

Mr. MOORES: Belgium is the only country that has 
abandoned it. 

Secretary CALL: As between this country and the other 
countries? 

Mr. BROOKS: Yes. I had occasion to get a passport 
two or three weeks ago, and in doing so learned that some 
of them had abandoned that. 

The PRESIDENT: Mexico has abandoned it. 

Mr. BROOKS: No; this was in the case of European 
countries. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: I do not see how that man could ever 
have had to spend that much time in going to Nice, Mr. 
Moores, unless he went elsewhere. 

Mr. MOORES: He had to go through other countries to 
go to Nice. 

Mr. BURTON: We have not the resolution before us that 
the committee will prepare, and I do not see how we can 
consider the matter without having the resolution before us. 

The PRESIDENT: Perhaps it will be like a good many 
letters that you gentlemen lay over for a week; they answer 


themselves. 

Mr. BURTON: Here is one angle about that matter of 
passports that has recently developed; my attention has been 
called to it within a few days: The Treasury Department 
has suggested to the State Department that passports be 
not granted to American citizens living abroad unless they 
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pay their income tax as citizens of the United States. The 
severity of that regulation is mitigated by granting our citi- 
zens living abroad credit for income taxes that they pay in 
other countries—for instance, France—and they would about 
balance. Our citizens in the particular cases I have in mind 
were in Paris, and they were requested to go to the consular 
officers in France and make a statement of what 
taxes they were paying there, and make a return of what 
The idea 





income 


they would pay in this country, balancing the two. 
of that was this: That, with the present rather severe re- 
strictions in the granting of passports, a man should not 
claim the rights of an American citizen if he has been 
living abroad—and in this particular case he has been living 
abroad since 1902—and ask to have a passport and the privi- 
leges of an American citizen without having made any re- 
turn and contributed to the support of the country by pay- 
That will have to be taken into account 





ing an income tax. 
in any resolution that we pass, because of the regulation 
that they have adopted. I am inclined to think that we will 
have to let that go over, anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT: We will have to let that go over until 
they make their report. 

I believe there is nothing more, gentlemen, and a motion 
to adjourn is in order. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 o’clock a. m., the meeting adjourned. ) 

(Signed ) 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE ENFEEBLED GENOA CONFERENCE 


Suffering one setback and disappointment after another, 
the statesmen of Europe are wearily and dispiritedly pre- 
paring themselves for the Genoa Conference, which, it is at 
last agreed, will meet on April 10. 

The roseate hopes that found expression in so many quar- 
ters when Lloyd-George and Briand agreed at Cannes to 
call the “economic” conference have far faded that at 
this time the most that is hoped by the majority of trained 
observers is that the conference will achieve adjustments in 
some of the minor relations of the States of Europe and will 


So 


become a starting point for other conferences of expanding 
authority, scope, and importance. 


Of course, the first blow given the optimist fell when 
Briand yielded the premiership of France to Poincare. That 
meant disappointment for Great Britain, whose leader, 


Lloyd-George, hoped to use the conference as the vehicle for 
revision of German reparations and for formulation of a 


broad, new European policy respecting Russia. Britain 
wanted a new economic scheme. Poincare soon demon- 


strated that there was no hope of thoroughgoing revision 
of reparations, and that Russia must give heed to the old 


régime’s debts to France before new programs could be 
evolved upon a secure foundation. And, naturally, Poin- 


eare’s stand was as disappointing to Germany and Russia 
as to Great Britain, and both became captious and more or 
less indifferent. 

Shortly there appeared evidence that the United States 
would not participate in the conference. That was a blow 


equally as heavy as that delivered by Poincare, at the least. 
It meant more than that the question of the debts of Euro- 
pean nations to the United States, which the debtors hoped 
would be brought up in the Washington Conference, would 
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too, and would 
be handled in direct negotiations between the United States 
and the other powers 
United States not to enter meant freedom 
from direct responsibility of the power that controls the 
gold and credit of the world. 

The stand taken by Poincare, starting the Genoa Confer- 


be shunted aside in the second confer: :ce, 


concerned. The disposition of the 
the conference 


ence on the down grade in importance, is easily understand- 
able. He represents the sentiment in France which 
that the reparations imposed upon Germany, to the extent 
that they flow to France, are absolutely just. France suf- 
fered, this opinion holds, at Germany’s hands. 


says 


Germany 
must pay, so far as payment can be made. It is unreason- 
able for the world to expect France to top all her other 
grievous sacrifices with a sacrifice of this debt due by Ger- 
many, in order that thereby Germany may hasten to pros- 
perity and become a pillar in the worid’s economic struc- 
for the benefit of the world. Whether or not it 
held that France’s course is wise, even from her own stand- 
point, there is no difficulty in seeing Poincare’s argument. 

The position of the United States has not been made so 
clear; but, putting together various statements made, offi- 
cially and unofficially, by the great figures in the Adminis- 
tration, the following considerations seem to emerge as con- 
trolling: 


is 


ture 


First. Europe owes it to herself and to the world to in- 
itiate her own account general of 
struction, which the United States may supplement in due 
time, but in which it is not in order for the United States 
to participate. This movement, in the opinion of American 
officials, should embrace not only economic reorganization, 


on a movement recon- 


but reduction of armies, cessation of issue of fiat money, and 
balancing of budgets by heroic measures of economy. 
Second. The Administration that 
scheme of reorganization can be made effective until France 
Very probably VPoincare’s 


believes no general 
agrees to revision of reparations. 
stand tended to strengthen the disposition of the Adminis- 
tration to stay out of the conference. 

Third. Russia looms large in the minds of the statesmen 
of Europe, and the Administration adheres to its belief that 
there must be an about-face on the part of the Soviet au- 
thorities, all along the line, before it is worth while to meet 
Russia the table. Mr. Harding’s Administration 
seems as adamant against Soviet Russia as Mr. Wilson's. 

Fourth. The Administration to discussing the 
debts due the United States in such a conference, certainly 
at this time, and fears it would be difficult to escape com- 
plications of the debt question if its delegates were seated 
about the table. 

Mr. Hughes’ note refusing to participate in the confer- 


across 


objects 


ence, which was handed Ambassador Ricci of Italy, Italy 
being the host of the conference, on the evening of March 8, 
stated rather brusquely that the conference is not to be 
“economic and financial,” as outlined in the invitation, but 
is to be political. This note is to be read particularly in the 
light of what is believed to be the American view that the 
reparations question must come up in any effective confer- 
ence, and that the Russian problem must be handled with 
care and resolution. The note follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1922. 

ISXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Ex- 
cellency’s note transmitting the invitation addressed by the 


























































'tuliun Government to the Government of the United States 
to take part in an economic and financial conference to be 
convened at Genoa pursuant to the resolution adopted on 
January 6, 1922, by the allied governments in conference at 
Cannes. 

I have also received your later note with respect to Amer- 
ican representation, the proposed agenda, and the postpone- 
ment of the date of the conference. 


DEEP INTEREST TAKEN 


Since the receipt of Your Excellency’s first note the ques- 
tion of American participation in the proposed conference 
has had the most earnest attention. I am sure that you will 
realize that the Government of the United States must take 
a deep interest in any conference which holds promise of 
effective measures to promote the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe, since not only do we keenly desire the return of 
prosperity to the peoples who have suffered most severely 
from the wastes and dislocations of war, but it is also mani- 
fest that there can be no improvement in world conditions 
in the absence of European recuperation. It is with this 
sympathetic spirit and with the utmost reluctance to with- 
hold its support from any appropriate effort to attain this 
object that the Government of the United States has exam- 
ined the resolution adopted at Cannes and the suggested 
agenda for the conference. 


NOT PRIMARILY ECONOMIC 


I regret to inform Your Excellency that as a result of this 
examination it has been found impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the proposed conference is not primarily an 
economic conference, as questions appear to have been ex- 
cluded from consideration without the satisfactory determi- 
nation of which the chief causes of economic disturbance 
must continue to operate, but is rather a conference of a 
political character, in which the Government of the United 
States could not helpfully participate. This government 
cannot be unmindful of the clear conviction of the American 
people, while desirous, as has been abundantly demonstrated, 
suitably to assist in the recovery of the economic life of Eu- 
rope, that they should not unnecessarily become involved in 
European political questions. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA 


It may be added with respect to Russia that this govern- 
ment, anxious to do all in its power to promote the welfare 
of the Russian people, views with the most eager and 
friendly interest every step taken toward the restoration of 
economic conditions which will permit Russia to regain her 
productive power, but these conditions, in the view of this 
government, cannot be secured until adequate action is taken 
on the part of those chiefly responsible for Russia’s present 
economic disorder. 

It is also the view of this government—and it trusts that 
view is shared by the governments who have called the con- 
ference—that while awaiting the establishment of the essen- 
tial bases of productivity in Russia, to which reference was 
made in the public declaration of this government on March 
25, 1921, and without which this government believes all 
consideration of economic revival to be futile, nothing should 
be done looking to the obtaining of economic advantages in 
Russia which would impair the just opportunities of others, 
but that the resources of the Russian people should be free 
from such exploitation, and that fair and equal economic 
opportunity in their interest, as well as in the interest of 
all the powers, should be preserved. 


HOPE FOR SUCCESS 


While this government does not believe that it should per- 
ticipate in the proposed conference, it sincerely hopes that 
progress nay be made in preparing the way for the eventual 
discussion and settlement of the fundamental economic and 
financial questions relating to European recuperation which 
press for solution. 
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Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my 
consideration. 
(Signed) 
His Excellency, Senator Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Ambas- 
sador of Italy. 


Cuartes E. HuGHes. 


Before and after the Hughes note a veritable babel of 
voices was raised in Europe over the whole economic situa 
tion, often with particular reference to the position of the 
United States. Thus Maximilian Harden, in an article in 
the Baltimore Sun, said the United States was entirely right 
in not responding at this time to the “beggars’ chorus” of 
Europe, while Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, declared on March 7 that the United States 
alone can prevent the Genoa Conference from “becoming a 
futile attempt at solving the problems of European recon- 
struction.” Meantime Loucheur, greatest of French fiscal 
experts, had said openly that France cannot pay her debt to 
the United States, a statement which Andre Tardieu 
promptly denied. 

That was not all. The American Government entertains 
a hope—not a strong one—that the pressure of actualities 
will lead the powers assembled at Genoa, including Russia, 
to an agreement looking toward disarmament and demobi- 
lization of the great land forces found in most parts of the 
continent. Apart from the play of reparations and debts 
due to the United States in the European economic situa- 
tion, the American Government believes there is a funda- 
mental necessity for reduction of armies, establishment of 
secure relations, and upbuilding of political stability in Eu- 
rope before there can be resumption, in full, normal volume, 
of trade. But on February 26 Mr. Edwin L. James cabled 
the New York Times from Paris that the French understand 
that disarmament is not to be taken up at Genoa, but is to 
be left te the League of Nations, which has a commission 
working on the question, with M. Rene Viviani at its head. 

In addition to all of these conflicting and contradictory 
statements, an unknown quantity hovers over the Genoa 
Conference in the forecast agreement or alliance between 
Great Britain and France. Precisely what is in this instru- 
ment has not been revealed. It is a new undertaking be- 
tween Lloyd-George and Poincare. It is reported to differ 
from that contemplated by Lloyd-George and Briand, in 
that there is no French agreement to revise reparations in 
consideration of British promises to help protect France 
against unprovoked German attack. Also, it is reported 
that it partakes of the nature of an old-fashioned, outright 
offensive and defensive alliance, in which each party is 
pledged to go to the aid of the other. Whether it will 
directly or indirectly affect Genoa cannot be told now. The 
terms of the agreement, if it is finally effectuated, probably 
will be made known before the Genoa Conference meets 


PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS EMBARGO ON 
ARMS TO CHINA 


On March 4 President Harding issued a proclamation for- 
bidding shipment of arms to China. He acted under au- 
thority of the joint resolution of Congress, which was ap- 
proved on January 31, while the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament was in session. In the Conference Arthur 
J. Balfour proposed that all of the nations concerned with 
China and the Far East agree to prohibit shipment of arms 
to China, in order to lessen the military outbreaks there, 
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and thus to promote stable government. His proposal was 


allowed to die. 
President Harding's proclamation follows: 


Whereas Section I of a joint resolution of Congress, en- 
titled a “Joint resolution to prohibit the exportation of arms 
or munitions of war from the United States to certain coun- 
tries, and for other purposes,” approved January 31, 1922, 
provides as follows: 

“That whenever the President finds that in any American 
country, or in any country in which the United States exer- 
cises extraterritorial jurisdiction, conditions of domestic 
violence exist, which are or may be promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, 
and makes proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, except under such limitations and exceptions as the 
President prescribes, any arms or munitions of war from 
any place in the United States to such country until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Congress.” 

And whereas, it is provided by Section II of the said joint 
resolution that “whoever exports any arms or munitions of 
war in violation of Section I shall, on conviction, be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years, or both”: 

Now, therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred on me by the said joint resolution of 
Congress, do hereby declare and proclaim that I have found 
that there exist in China such conditions of domestic vio- 
lence which are or may be promoted by the use of arms or 
munitions of war procured from the United States as con- 
templated by the said joint resolution; and I do hereby ad- 
monish all citizens of the United States and every person to 
abstain from every violation of the provisions of the joint 
resolution above set forth, hereby made applicable to China, 
and I do hereby warn them that all violations of such pro- 
visions will be rigorously prosecuted. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the United 
States, charged with the execution of the laws thereof, the 
utmost diligence in preventing violations of the said joint 
resolution and this my proclamation issued thereunder, and 
in bringing to trial and punishment any offenders against 
the same. 

And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of State the 
power of prescribing exceptions and limitations to the appli- 
‘ation of the said joint resolution of January 31, 1922, as 
made effective by this my proclamation issued thereunder. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and forty-sixth. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

By the President: 

[SEAL.] Henry DP. FLETCHER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


WHAT IS IN THE MINDS OF STUDENTS 

Not the least impressive of the many group expressions 
on the work of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments was the statement of the views of men and women 
students in 235 universities and colleges, which was pre- 
sented to President Harding on February 20 by Charles 
Denby, Jr., Princeton, chairman of a committee representing 
the National Student Committee for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. 

In presenting the statement to the President, Mr. Denby 
made the observation that those who would be called upon 
to serve in war and who have willingly responded to call 
in the past are eager to help in the elimination of future 
wars. 

The students’ statement follows: 


In view of the fact that the United States has assumed 
an active part in the attempt to solve some of the problems 
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involved in effecting international peace, the students of 
America have felt incumbent upon them the obligations of 
crystallizing their opinions concerning the problems that 
confronted the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments 
aut Washington. 

To stimulate interest in and discussion of these problems, 
the National Student Committee for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments was organized. Through co-operation between the 
students of 285 colleges and universities and this National 
Student Committee, collegiate opinion has been roused and 
formulated by means of debates, mass meetings, and pub- 
licity in the college press. 

The following expressions of opinion are based on resolu- 
tions independently adopted by a large part of the colleges 
and universities. 

1. It is believed that the series of treaties drawn by the 
Washington Conference should be expeditiously ratified in 
their entirety by the United States Senate because they are 
definite steps toward the limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement and are indicative of a genuine tendency 
toward international understanding and co-operation, and 
because a failure to ratify these treaties would result in 
augmented distrust among nations. 

2. In addition, the students of America commend the spirit 
which prompted Mr. Wilson to propose the League of Nations 
and the similar spirit which moved Mr. Harding to call the 
Washington Conference because it manifests a not distant 
possibility of an organization of nations adequately prepared 
peaceably to adjust international difficulties. 

3. Furthermore, the students are of the opinion that the 
United States should participate in the Genoa or some 
similar conference on condition that the agenda include 
balancing the budgets of European countries, reduction of 
land armaments, breaking down of economic barriers, and 
German reparations. It is further anticipated that such a 
conference will lead to the adoption of policies by which in 
the future international welfare will predominate over 
purely national interests in the conduct of international 
economic affairs. 


A DEFENSE OF SOVIET RUSSIA’S 
BUDGET 


In the February 15 issue of the Russian Information and 
Review, a new publication put out by the information de- 
partment of the Russian trade delegation in London, is a 
statement of the Soviet Government’s budget for the first 
nine months of the current year and a comparison with 
the 1910 budget of the Tsarist Government. It has interest 
as a statement of the Soviet case by Soviet spokesmen, and 
is reprinted as a contribution to the general fund of infor- 
mation upon of the world’s difficult problems. 
The statement follows: 


one most 


Details of the Russian State budget for the first nine 
months of 1922 are now available and make it possible to 
draw comparisons with Tsarist budgets. As already ex- 
plained, the current budget is for a period of nine months 
only, from January 1 to September 30, 1922. 

Further, in order to secure definite monetary values 
throughout the estimates, all receipts and expenditure have 
been converted into their equivalents in pre-war values, so 
that fluctuations in the values of the Soviet rouble will not 
affect the budget. 

The budget totals are: 


Expenditure ...... ee rr eer 1,878,000,000 gold roubles 
PED: oo hua adden ceemasines 1,648,000,000 gold roubles 
NN 5650 b cua eam aaramess 230,000,000 gold roubles 


The estimated revenue is therefore 87.7 per cent of the 
expenditure and the deficit, which will be met by note issues, 
is only 12.3 per cent. This deficit is comparatively small 
if the financial position of all of the European countries 
affected by the war is considered. From the time of the 
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first decision of the Soviet Government to change its eco- 
nomic policy, it was realized that every effort must be made 
to stabilize the value of the rouble, and that, therefore, the 
government must restrict note issues as far as possible. 
The present budget shows that a great advance in this 
direction has been made; and although, owing to the difficult 
economic position, it has not been possible to make the 
budget balance this year, the government is confident that, 
if peace throughout the year can be assured, and if this 
year’s harvest is moderately good, the budget for 1922-25 
will mark the end of the issues of paper currency to meet 
deficits. 

Turning now to the details of the budget, we find the 
following estimates of expenditure for the various com- 
missariats, &c. We also give the expenditure of correspond- 
ing state departments in the Tsarist budget of 1910. The 
figures throughout are in millions of gold roubles, and the 
percentage of the total expenditure for the year is also 
given in each case. 
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Various conclusions may be drawn from these figures. 
l’erhaps the most important at the moment are those con- 
nected with “bureaucracy.” It has often been stated that 
the Soviet machinery of government is bureaucratic and 
costly. The figures disprove these assertions. The purely 
political and juridical side of government, consisting of the 
Central Executive Committee, the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, and the Commissariats for the Interior and for 
Justice, will cost 88.7 million, whereas the Tsarist Court 
and Council with the Ministries for Home Affairs and Jus- 
tice cost in 1910 over 227,000,000—between two and a half 
and three times as much. 

The Soviet Government has established various organs 
for social betterment, such as the Commissariats for Health 
and Social Welfare, which the Tsarist Government did not 
consider necessary. The Soviet Government is also spend- 
ing 50 per cent more on education than the Tsarist Govern- 
ment. The high cost of military and naval establishments 
is due to the fact that Russia still has to face the hostility 
of the neighboring States. The Polish invasion of 1920, 
the continued Japanese occupation of Vladivostok and the 
eastern seaboard of Siberia, and the frontier raids from 
Rumania, Poland, and Finland during the last few months 
make it impossible for Russia to disarm as completely as 
the Russian Government hopes to be able to do if the 
powers adopt a more friendly and more stable policy to- 

yard Russia. 

The only other important item of expenditure is economic, 
an item which is present in the estimates of most of the 
commissariats, but against which have to be set the receipts 
from nationalized industry which are dealt with below. 

With regard to the estimated revenue for the nine months 
covered by the budget, we give below a general analysis, 
with corresponding figures for the Tsarist budget of 1910, 
in millions of gold roubles: 


Analysis of Revenue, Budgets of 1910 and 1922 
(Nine Months) 
1910. 1922. 
24% 75 
99 
78 
903 


Taxes and customs duties...... 979 
Government monopolies, &c..... 1,662 
Transport, posts, telegraphs.... - 
THE cccscsvesssscvecseave na 
State industry, &c...... os 
a eee rere is 426 
VRROONS cccccccdsesessecess 139 66 
Deficit—met by note issues. 5O 9 230 

The main source of revenue in the Tsarist budgets was 
the government monopoly of vodka; in the Soviet budget 
the main sources are the products of State industry and the 
food tax. In the following table we give the details of the 
receipts from the more important industries; the last col- 
umn shows the percentage relation of the estimated output 
for the nine months of 1922 to the 1912 output: 


Nine months Percentage 


1922 in million °o 
gold roubles. 1912 output. 
78.0 59 

159.0 58 
16.7 15 


Industry. 
Timber 
COG, CE, DORR ins ceccssesennesss 
Other mining (gold, salt, ores, &c.) 
Metal and electrical..... ‘ . 139.0 26 
po : ‘ - 149.2 17 
Chemical - 49.8 20 
Mineral manufactures. 11.6 10 
Cotton 6.9 10 
Leather 93.6 11 
re 87.1 21 
Sugar refineries ...... 9 


sete eee eee ewes 


These figures show how far the output is secondary in- 
dustries, dependent on fuel and raw material, transport and 
machinery, has fallen in comparison with the simpler busi- 
nesses of getting timber, coal, and oil. The latter are worth 
nearly 60 per cent of the pre-war output, but the manu- 
facture of textiles, chemicals, bricks, and sugar, for ex- 
ample, have fallen on an average to something like 15 per 
cent of the 1912 totals. The output of fuel has already risen 
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considerably, and the estimated output for 1922, if fully 
achieved, would make available more fuel than is needed for 
transport and manufactures at their present level. An ample 
fuel supply will react in turn upon the state of transport, 
which now hampers industry very considerably. It will, 
however, be impossible for Russia, if not helped by credits 
from abroad, to do more than widen, very slowly, the 
vicious circle of worn-out transport and starved factories 
that are unable, because of the difficulty of carrying to them 
sufficient fuel, raw material, and food for the workers, to 
do much to help in building up the railways again. If this 
vicious circle is broken in 1922 by outside help, the Russian 
budget for 1923 will be an even more hopeful sign of the 
possibility of restoring Europe than the budget for the 
present year. 





PEACE WORKERS IN WAR TIMES 
Some Self-Explanatory Correspondence 


In a magazine called Unity, under date of January 19, 


1922, the Rey. Charles Francis Dole took occasion to pay 


his respects to the ApvocaTE oF PEACE and to the American 


Peace Society as follows: 
PEACE SOCIETIES AND WAR 


The December issue of the ApvocATE OF PEACE tells its 
readers in one of its editorial articles that the American 
Peace Society “has stood by the United States Government 
in all its wars of over a century!” Is not this an extraordi- 
nary record for the oldest peace society in the land? Do 
they really mean all the wars? The infamous Mexican War? 
The wars with our Indian tribes? The little wars, as with 
Mexico and in the West Indies, that President Wilson had 
engaged us in, while he was supposed to be “keeping us out 
of War’? Did the American Peace Society really stand by 
our government in the prosecution of the Spanish War, and 
afterwards in conquering the Philippine Islands? What is 
the use of such a peace society as that! Let us in charity 
give the editor the chance to make, if he truthfully can, at 
least some modification of this scandalous history of sup- 
porting the government through all wars, “thick and thin,” 
good and bad. 


. . . . . 


Has any great cause of humanity ever been served as 
feebly as the cause for which peace societies exist? When 
no war is going on, the friends of peace have nothing special 
to do, except genially to hope that there will never be an- 
other war to disturb them. Of course, other people can see 
no reason to attend peace meetings when the friends of 
peace show no concern in the subject. But when the chal- 
lenge of war comes, and there might be something to do, at 
least in opposing a “wicked” war, that modern Temple of 
Janus, the peace society, is closed, and nothing is doing till 
the dull time of peace returns and there is nothing to do! 
Did the anti-slavery movement proceed by such indifferent 
conduct as this? No! It began with John Woolman, travel- 
ing down into the slaving-holding colonies and having heart- 
to-heart talks with the slave-owners. And it went on till 
hundreds of thousands of people were proclaiming slavery 
as an intolerable sin. So with the movement against the 
aleoholic drinks. Millions of men were converted to swear 
the oath, “Carthago dcelenda est,” against these drinks. 


The ApvocATE OF PEACE goes on to indulge in prophecy. 
It says: “Should a situation like unto that of 1917 once more 
arise, this society would undoubtedly stand by its govern- 
ment again.” We call this melancholy. Have these friends 
of peace learned nothing out of the horrible seven years just 
passed? Has no ray of light penetrated their minds that 
the churches and colleges and peace societies of America 
may have made a colossal mistake in supporting the war! 
Can they not see that wars go on, following one another, 
because the governmental and military group reckon on ex- 
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actly this state of mind among church leaders and “friends 
of peace,” which this pathetic paragraph voices, presuming 
that the good people will always help win the war? = Sup- 
pose the time when the government becomes aware that the 
churches, or @ne-tenth part of them, would stick to their job 
of proclaiming the brotherhood of mankind, and would die, 
as soldiers die, rather than forsake their faith and kill their 
brothers, what government on earth would dare to begin a 
war in the face of such opposition? What is the use of a 
peace society, after such a war as we have seen, that goes 
out of its way to promise the government that it may alivays 
rely upon its support in carrying on war? 
CHARLES F. DOLe. 

Our attention was first called to Dr. Dole’s article by a 
letter, under date of January 30, from Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston, who wrote: 


To the Editor of the ApvocaTEe oF PEACE. 

Dear Str: I was amazed to see your editorial statement 
that the American Veace Society has stood by the United 
States Government in all its wars for over a century. 

I was a director of the American Peace Society for twelve 
years, including the period of the Spanish War and the Phil- 
ippine aftermath. This was not true as regards that war, 
as you will see by consulting back numbers of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. 

As to the Mexican War, the President of the Society, Wm. 
Jay, Was opposed to it, and I think you will find that the 
back numbers testify to that very forcibly. 

I have just read the enclosed clipping from Unity, by 
Rev. Chas. F. Dole, which I beg that you will publish, to- 
gether with my own communication. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lucta AMES MEAp. 


Under date of February 1, wrote to Mrs. Mead the 
following letter, a copy of which,was sent to Dr. Dole: 


we 


Mrs. Lucia AMES MEAD, 
19 Huston Street, Brookline, 
My Dear Mrs. Mean: 

You and Mr. C. F. Dole seem to enjoy criticizing the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE more, we fear, than the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
is able to profit by the criticism. The ApvocaTe or PEACE 
says many things during the year, but it receives no word 
of commendation from either of you. It appears that you 
are concerned primarily, for some reason, to hunt out those 
things which you can speak of unfavorably. If only you 
could see your way clear to take, rather, the concrete and 
important things for which we have definitely and openly 
stood through a century, criticize them, and show wherein 
they are wrong or how they could be improved, you would 
render 2 more promising service to the thing which you and 
the rest of us are trying as best we can to promote. 

The fact is that the American Veace Society exists for 
the purpose of ending war as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. That has been its aim from the outset. It 
is its aim now. When that aim ceases the American Peace 
Society will cease. The American Peace Society, faced. with 
an America threatened by the onrush of a European war 
power in 1917, took the position that the clarion, unmistak- 
able call to every one of us in America was to end the war 
by winning it. That was, we believe, the position of sanity 
then. Granted the same conditions again, the American 
Peace Society would, we hope, take the same ground. The 
American Veace Society never has been a non-resistant so- 
ciety. Non-resistant officials have been connected with its 
work, but they have never tried to make the Society non- 
resistant. During the Civil War the American Peace Society 
stood by the central government. It was opposed to the 
Mexican War: it was opposed to the Civil War; it was op- 
posed to the Spanish War; it was opposed to the last war; 
it is and always has been opposed to all war. It sprang 
from the opposition to war. But if in our ungoverned world 
American institutions, the life of America, be threatened by 
some nation or group of nations faring forth to war, the 
American Peace Society should be no traitor to the glory 


Vass. 
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that is the United States. In its opposition to the Mexican 
War the American Peace Society opposed war and not the 
nation that has always made the work of this Society pos- 
sible. The same thing is true of the Spanish War. There 
comes a time when war, beating at the doors of a nation, 
ean be overcome in but one of two ways—by succumbing to 
the enemy or by defeating the enemy. These are the stern 
facts in a practical world. The greatest injury to the move- 
ment in behalf of any attainable or desirable international 
peace has been done not by the so-called “militarists,” but 
by those who, in the name of “pacifism,” have refused to 
recognize these facts. 

You, Mr. Dole, and others interested to those 
things with which you can disagree are undoubtedly ren- 
dering a service. May your criticisms continue. We are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Dole, that no great cause of 
humanity has ever been served as feebly as the cause for 
which peace societies exist, unless perhaps it be the cause 
for which Christianity exists. But we would remind both 
you and Mr. Dole that “that modern Temple of Janus, the 
Peace Society,” is never “closed.” Our efforts here are not 
confined to sporadic criticisms of those who do not agree 
with us. They are continuous. Mr. Dole complains that 
the “friends of peace learned nothing out of the horrible 
seven years just passed.” Our own feeling is that the 
trouble with the organized peace movement just now is that 
men like Mr. Dole seem to have “learned nothing out of the 
horrible seven years just passed.” He scems to content him- 
self with the same metaphysical joy-rides that appealed to 
him in the days prior to 1914. But both you and he will go 
on finding space in Unity, proclaiming your peculiar phil- 
osophy of “brotherhood” in terms of captious, unwarranted, 
and amazing criticism of some little statement here or there 
with which, alas, you do not agree. Keep at it, dear friends. 
You are really accomplishing more good than they who 
prefer to praise. True, Swinburne once remarked: “I have 
never been able to see what should attract men to the pro 
fession of criticism but the noble pleasure of praising.” But 
Swinburne was only a poet. 

Always fraternally yours, 


discover 


Artuur D. CALL. 
Under date of February 15, Dr. Dole wrote: 


Dear Mr. CALv: 

I don’t know, of course, what Mrs. Mead wrote you, but 
I am sorry that you should think, in the case of either of 
us, that we just live to tease and criticize the work of an- 
other fellow-mortal. If this is all it comes to, I shouldn't 
have the right to impose now upon your time and patience. 
In fact, it always seems to me that the main question about 
criticism is whether it is true. A man would go to some 
trouble, I should suppose, to hear criticism that might better 
his work. I think the severe judgment hardly ever does us 
any harm, whereas it is the easy stuff that may hurt us. 

Now, I should surely have liked it in you if you could 
have imagined that, whatever we said, it might have reason 
in it! Did it not? Was not your expression in the para- 
graphs commented upon at least unfortunate? I do believe 
that you could have well afforded to set that matter right. 

You official people are always in danger of forgetting that 
a society like the American Peace Society does not do well 
if it is only saying the same things that its founders said! 
And perhaps all of you who have lived in Washington in 
war time might do a good thing for the spiritual health to 
raise the query in “psycho-analysis,” whether the net effect 
of the war on all of us, but specially on you who have to 
accept a very artificial atmosphere, is not disturbing both to 
good thinking and to a truly magnanimous poise. 

Now, you may say this is “saucy.” But if it is saucy, it 
is I upon whom the blow falls, and if nothing of truth is in 
it, you are clear beyond hurt, and if (why not if?) there is 
matter in it, why shouldn't you be glad to have an old fellow 
say so in friendly wise, such truth being very important? 
Why should I care for anything more than that you should 
do a great piece of work in effective manner! 

Yours sincerely, 
C. F. DOLe. 

P. S.—I have tried faithfully in the last eight years to 
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know all the truth or facts that I could reach. It would be 
very interesting to me, using the honest “Socratic” method 
all around, to learn how you can arrive at some of the sen- 
tences in your letter to Mrs. Mead. It is as if you still held 
the old war-time notion that one nation was guilty of at- 
tacking civilization! But life is not long enough to carry 
on an inquiry of this kind by correspondence, if ‘either one 
had any right to urge it. But I do wonder if you have been 
too busy to work out the main lines in which a peace society 
secretary ought to be fortified? 


Under date of February 20, Mrs. Mead wrote: 


My Dear Mr. Cat: 

I have not had time before this to reply to your letter, 
which very much surprised me by your generalities and as 
sumptions. You assume that I am a non-resister. I never 
have been one. That I take Mr. Dole’s point of view. I do 
not, though I reverence him and do not call his interpreta- 
tion of God’s will “psychological joy-rides.”. You assume 
that I am “primarily concerned to hunt out those things 
which” I “can speak of unfavorably.” I do not know that 
I ever sent a criticism before to the Apvocate. Can you 
recall an instance? 

You say, “In its opposition to the Mexican War, the Amer 
ican Peace Society opposed war and not the nation that has 
always made the work of this Society possible. The same 
thing is true of the Spanish War.” I appeal to the record. 
This statement is not correct. I have never criticized the 
Apvocate for its stand as to the World War. I spoke sim 
ply and solely of the Mexican and Spanish wars, and IT am 
sure I am right that the American Peace Society opposed 
the government in both those wars and was not merely con- 
demning war in general, 

Of course, I find much in the ApvocaTe that I am ready 
to praise. Omitting praise hurts only you and not the read- 
ers, but failing to respectfully call attention to a serious his- 
torical error leaves readers to accept it as truth. I am sure 
you will not feel so sensitive about this when you think it 
over. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lucia AMES MEAD. 


REPLY 

Out of respect to the record the following facts are per- 
tinent: 

(1) With reference to the Mexican War: Under date of 
May 24, 1847, the minutes show that Mr. Beckwith, then 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, submitted thirteen 
resolutions, some of which condemned the Mexican War. 
None of these resolutions, however, were adopted. At the 
meeting of the Society in October, 1847, “The following re- 
solve was passed: Resolved, That we think it expedient for 
the Society to petition the Congress at their approaching 
against the further continuance of the war with 
Mexico and to solicit similar petitions from the friends of 
peace throughout the country.” Under date of January 4, 
1848, it is recorded “that petitions had been forwarded on 
behalf of the Society to both houses of Congress, in accord- 
ance with the vote of the committee.” So much for the 
official record concerning the American Peace Society's op- 
position to the government during the Mexican War. 

(2) With reference to the Spanish War: From the min- 
utes of the meeting of May 25, 1898, it appears that “a letter 
was read from Mrs, Louisa J. Bruen (daughter of William 
Jay) urging strongly the holding of public meetings, with 
the object of preventing the threatened continuance of the 
war with Spain, offering a liberal contribution if such meet- 
ings should be held in New York City. Informal discussion 
followed and it was decided not to be best for this Society 
to move in the matter at present.” From the minutes of 
May 9, 1898, it appears that “President Paine summed up 
the work of the Society as not so much consisting in efforts, 
by petition and otherwise, to prevent war in times of great 
excitement and passion as in the constant education of the 
public sentiment and conscience of the nation. ‘Only along 
this line,’ he said, ‘is there hope of success.’"’ Thus reads 
the record of that period. 
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We agree with Dr. Dole “that the main question about 
criticism is, whether it is true.’ We hope that Dr. Dole and 
Mrs. Mead will continue their search for any “serious his- 
torical error” which they may, perchance, discover in the 
ADVOCATE OF Peace. Veritas simpler oratio est, or ought to 
be. For the present we are forced to stand by our editorial 
of December and by our letter of February 1. 

ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE NorTHERN PEACE UNION, composed of peace 
societies in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, is pressing 
the movement it inaugurated at its congress in Copen- 
hagen, July 1 and 2, 1921, to have English made the 
language of diplomatic intercourse. It has asked the 
governments in Europe and Asia to investigate opinion 
in their countries as to accepting English as the univer- 
sal language; and if not that language, then some 
other, living or artificial. When reports have been com- 
pleted, the Northern Peace Union announces, it pur- 
poses to convene an international congress to give 
further consideration to the project. 

Copies of the resolution adopted at the Union’s con- 
gress last July are being sent out from Stockholm by 
Knut Sandstedt, secretary general, under date of Janu- 
ary 15, 1922. The resolution follows: 


The congress expresses as its opinion that the English 
language should be adopted as the international language 
of the world, collaterally with the language of each nation, 
and urges the executive committee of the Northern Peace 
Union to work for the realization of this idea, especially 
among the small nations. 

The congress begs, moreover, to submit to the govern- 
ments of the different States and to the League of Nations 
the question of instituting an inquiry as to a common inter- 
national language, and on the basis of this investigation 
recommend the introduction of the language found to be 
most practical as a subject of study in the schools and 
colleges of the world. 


EVIDENTLY SOME OF THE EDITORS on the other side of 
the water are as greatly exercised over the bonus pro- 
posals as are many of those at home. From the London 
Outlook, it is learned that “the rest of the world will 
gape with astonishment” at what are described as the 
amazing proposals now before Congress. The editor of 
the Outlook seems so seriously concerned over the post- 
war attitude in this country toward the soldiers that he 
brings to mind the fears of many of the British and 
French during the war, arising from what they regarded 
as the excessively liberal payment and treatment of the 
men on the firing line; for he continues, not entirely 
accurately : 

Impelled by the powerful propaganda of the American 
Legion, comprising most American ex-service men, Congress 
appears inclined to vote the country’s late warriors £200,- 
000,000 at once, under a law which will call ultimately for 
the expenditure of between 15 and 20 milliards. Inflation 
and other financial evils are feared if the 4,000,000 men who 
were in the army, four-fifths or five-sixths of whom never 
reached the firing line, become, with their wives and chil- 
dren, dependents upon the State. This is what happened 


after the American Civil War; the pension lists were swollen 
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to magnificent proportions by the political wire-pulling of 
the veterans, banded together for concerted action under 
the name of the Grand Army of the Republic, like the 
American Legion of today. Business and financial interests, 
of course, oppose saddling the country with such a mill- 
stone, but Mr. Harding, who once definitely came out as op- 
posed to the colossal “bonus,” now appears to be wavering. 


IT Is NOT TO BE WONDERED that Arthur J. Balfour 
has been chary, throughout the years of his distinguished 
service to the British Empire, of decorations at the 
hands of his sovereign. Upon his return to England, 
after serving notably at the Washington Conference, 
and probably reaching there the high-water mark of 
his statesmanship, Mr. Balfour was made a Knight of 
the Garter. Immediately newspaper artists all over 
the world began drawing pictures of Mr. Balfour in 
the uniform or regalia or whatever it is that a Knight 
of the Bath is supposed to wear, and their productions 
were fearful and wonderful. 

One that passed before many eyes was the work of an 
artist who had neither seen nor heard of Mr. Balfour’s 
abnormally long figure, with its strange, appealing 
grace—a curiously awkward grace, if that contradictory 
expression may be used-—for he pictured the calm, 
handsome, philosophic Balfour head upon the body of a 
professional base-ball player. In place of the slender, 
gently swaying lines that would be Mr. Balfour’s legs 
in any faithful picture, he showed a pair of stocky, 
muscular underpinuings, set out in knickerbockers, and 
planted far apart on the earth, as though to catch a line 
drive to center field. 


IT 18, PERHAPS, SIGNIFICANT of the new era into which 
Ireland seems to be entering, despite the bitter animosi- 
ties prevailing among her leaders, that the world is not 
only giving attention to Irish politics, but to Irish 
culture. lately there came from Paris to American 
newspapers an item telling of the first exhibition of 
Irish art ever given in Paris. The exhibition includes 
painting, a little sculpture, some black-and-white work, 
bookbinding, needlework, and leather. It was stated 
that Sir John Lavery has been accorded the honors of 
the exhibition. His work speaks of Ireland’s travail, 
being devoted largely to paintings of political leaders. 
Among the younger Irish artists, it also is stated, the 
influence of French art is apparent. 


HeRrE IS A STORY that may mean much to the world. 
It suggests that the Krupps, for so many years an im- 
portant section of the German military machine, are 


turning their energies into the ways of peace. The 
Long Morning Telegraph says: 
To give a list of the present peace output of Krupps 


would be to enumerate practically every article into the 
manufacture of which steel in all their varieties 
enter, from a steamer's crank-shaft to a pen nib. High- 
speed machine tools are an important item of manufacture; 
so are dynamos and electrical appliances, steam-engines and 
boilers, motor engines, construction steel (buildings), screw 
propellers, and bosses, motors, turbines, hydraulic presses, 
steam hammers, tubes, retorts, rails, paper-making machin- 
ery, textile machinery, agricultural machinery, cutlery and 


iron or 
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tools of all kinds, surgical instruments—in a word, every- 
thing that can be made from iron and steel, from a pen nib 
weighing a few grains up to steel castings of over 100 tons, 
is produced by Krupps either at Essen or at one of their 
other works scattered throughout Germany from Kiel to 


Cologne. They will build a ship or a motor with equal 
readiness, and make a needle or an anchor to hold the 
Olympic. 


Little wonder that one of the directors said to me they 
did not much mind whether they never made another gun 
or rolled another armor plate; Krupps could always find 
work enough for their 80,000 employes, and were just as 
ready to supply the requirements of peace as those of war. 


Mrs. Hine Inouye, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Women’s Peace Association of Japan, 
visited the office of the American Peace Society a few 
days ago and discussed at length with the editor of the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE the movement for peace in the 
Orient. Her views were encouraging. Mrs. Inouye is 
on her way around the world. She will be in Europe 
shortly and expects to return to her home in September. 

In an address before the Women’s Committee for 
World Disarmament, Mrs Inouye said: 

To give this women’s conference more definite significance, 
I should like to make two concrete proposals: First, I should 
like to propose the formation of an international women’s 
peace society, an organ for bringing about the abolition of 
armaments and fhe establishment of permanent 
throughout the world, a society based on the oneness of 
humanity and authorized by the love of the human race 
which God has implanted in the hearts of women. This 
society would be above all selfish nationalism, for it would 
be founded in the love of God. Secondly, I would propose an 
emphasis upon internationalism in the education of the ris- 
ing generation, through the use of international text-books. 


peace 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by the National Council 
for Reduction of Armaments, with headquarters at 532 
Seventeenth Street N. W., Washington, which was 
active in creating sentiment in support of reduction 
and limitation of armaments during the Washington 
Conference, that it will continue at work and will devote 
itself largely to study and report on all measures before 
Congress with respect to their influence for or against 
war. 

At the moment, the Council is urging prompt ratifi- 
cation of all the treaties framed by the Washington 
Conference and reduction in expenditures of the army 
and navy. Attention also is being given by the Council 
to the movement against private manufacture of war 
munitions. It holds that to be the practical “next step” 
to be taken by the legislative bodies of the world. 


Wer ARE TOLD that the Bureau International de la 
Paix has arranged for the International Peace Con- 
ference, to be held this year in London, late in the 
month of July. ‘Phe resolutions adopted at the confer- 
ence in Luxembourg, last August, combined with certain 
issues which have arisen since, will naturally form the 
bases of discussion. 


THE DIMINUTION of the French population constitutes 
one of the most serious problems facing the French 
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people. Prof. Charles Cestre, of the Sorbonne, sociolo- 
gist and member of the French Academy, is in America 
to deliver a series of lectures and to study the con- 
ditions in American industry. Professor Cestre, point- 
ing out that France has a population one-half that of 
Germany, says that France cannot afford to have her 
population diminish. He says that a number of the big 
industrial leaders are offering higher wages to married 
men, a system which is spreading throughout the 
country. It appears that there has been formed a 
nation-wide employers’ association, with funds out of 
which is paid a marriage bonus and a child bonus. 
Every married man averages to receive two frances a day 
in addition to his regular wages and two frances a day 
for every child. 


Tre Nation, which has been devoting close attention 
to the policy of the American Government in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, and expressing vigorous condemnation, 
turned its attention in the March 15 to the 
action of American naval officers in the Samoan Islands, 
far off in the Pacific. Charges made in the article 
picture these islands as another Haiti, and further at- 
tacks are promised, 

From the editors of The Nation comes this statement: 


issue of 


The Fono, or native parliament of about 400 “high chiefs, 
talking chiefs, and chiefs,” 
edly 


of the Samoan Islands, repeat- 
of the 
islands, was arbitrarily dissolved in 1920 by the commandant 


recognized in treaties as the governing body 


of the naval coaling station. The natives protested and an 
When the commandant learned that 
his administration was to be investigated he committed sui- 
The investigation, according to the account in The 
Nation, whitewashed the facts, audited the tax records for 
only two months back, and established the chief officer of 
the investigating court as “Governor of American 


inquiry was ordered. 


cide, 


Samoa.” 

The Samoans, by their own statement, presented to the 
United States Government, have to pay taxes to the naval 
government and are never told how their money is spent. 
They need police protection, drainage, adequate 
schools, development of the resources of the island; but none 


roads, 


of these things, they claim, are provided from the tax re- 
ceipts. A law of the naval occupation is supposed to protect 
Samoan girls and women from violation, but this law is not 
enforced in many cases of violation by naval officers. 

After this and other complaints by the Samoans, the com- 
mandant enacted a sedition law, under which any criticism 
of the American government in Samoa can be punished by a 
$2,000 fine and sixteen years’ imprisonment. Several chiefs 
were imprisoned under this law. He also assembled thirty- 
nine chiefs and obtained their signatures to a letter pro- 
testing loyalty to the American occupation. These signa- 
tures the article asserts to have been extorted. In August, 
1921, the author of The Nation's article, an American born 
in Samoa, who has been active in presenting the Samoan 
grievances, was denied admission at Pago Pago on personal 


business. 


Tue Lonpon Times or Marcu 3 prints a statement 
made by Mr. Lloyd-George in the House of Commons 
on the freeing of Egypt, which appears to be more ex- 
planatory of fundamentals than most that have been 
given in American newspapers. The statement follows: 
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We have long recognized and said that the Protectorate 
was no longer a satisfactory form of relationship between 
the British Empire and Egypt, but we have aiso said that, 
owing to the peculiar geographical position of Egypt, the 
Protectorate cannot be terminated unless British imperial 
interests are fully safeguarded. At the present moment 
there is no Egyptian Government which could go so far as 
to commit their country to a treaty relationship with Great 
Britain of a nature to afford us adequate safeguards in this 
matter, and his Majesty’s Government have, therefore, de- 
termined to proceed by a unilateral declaration. In this 
course they enjoy the whole-hearted support of Lord Allenby 
and of the British officials of all ranks in the service of the 
Egyptian Government, and they are confident that their 
action will be equally endorsed by Parliament and by public 
opinion in this country. 

There are three points in this declaration: 

(1) The Protectorate is terminated and Egypt is free to 
work out such national institutions as may be best suited to 
the aspirations of her people. 

(2) Martial law will be abolished as soon as an act of 
indemnity has been passed. 

(3) This final clause defines the special relation between 
his Majesty’s Goveriument and Egypt. It declares that the 
following four matters are absolutely reserved to the dis- 
cretion of his Majesty’s Government: 

(a) The security of the communications of the British 
Empire in Egypt. 

(b) The defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression. 

(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the 
protection of minorities. 

(d) The Sudan. 

We are prepared to make agreements with the Egyptian 
Government upon these matters in a spirit of mutual ac- 
commodation whenever a favorable opportunity arises for 
the conclusion of such agreements; but until such 
ments, satisfactory both to ourselves and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, are concluded, the status quo will remain intact. 

I must make another point clear. We regard the special 
relations between ourselves and Egypt defined in this clause 
us a matter concerning only ourselves and the Government 
of Egypt. (Cheers.) Foreign powers are not concerned 
(cheers), and we propose to state this unmistakably when 
the termination of the Protectorate is notified to them. 


agree- 


JAPAN PEACE WoRKERS are not idle. Dr. Gilbert 
Bowles tells us of the following agencies at work in that 
country : 


The Japan Peace Society: 

Executive Vice-President, Baron Sakatani, Hara 
Machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo; General Secretary, Isamu 
Kawakami (office of Peace Society), National Y. M. 
C. A., 10 Omote Sarugaku Cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Not carrying on active campaign, but is a recognized 
influence in relation to other organizations at home and 
abroad and in relation to officials. 


The League of Nations Association in Japan: 

Honorary President, Prince Tokugawa; Chairman, 
Viscount Shibusawa; Vice-Presidents, Baron Sakatani, 
Dr. J. Soyeda; Honorary General Secretary, Setsuzo 
Sawada; office, 1 Itchome, Uchiyamashita Cho, Kojji- 
machi, Tokyo. 
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Carrving on a vigorous educational campaign on be 
half of the fundamental ideas of the League of Nations, 
though not insisting on the adoption of the present 
League as it stands; has been very active during the 
autumn in a nation-wide educational campaign for dis- 
armament. 


The Concordia 


Association (social, ethical, religious 
and international problems) : 

Honorary Secretary, Prof. Anesaki, Imperial Univer- 
sity, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Holds monthly lectures, social and conference meet- 
ings; welcomes prominent foreign visitors; publishes 
substantial studies of current social, ethical, and educa- 
tional problems. 


International Service Bureau in Japan: 

Chairman, Baron Sakatani; Vice-Chairmen, D. Tag- 
awa, M. P.; J. MeD. Gardiner; General Secretary, 
Isamu Kawakami (office, National Y. M. C. A., 10 
Qmote Sarugaku Cho, Kanda, Tokyo). 

Under supervision of the Japan Peace Society, the 
League of Nations Association in Japan, and an asso- 
ciated American committee; carries on continuous in- 
vestigations of international questions and serves as a 
bureau of information for workers in other organiza- 
tions, for newspaper men, and frequently for speakers 
and writers on urgent problems of the day. 


Japan Council, World Alliance of Churches for Inter- 
national Friendship: 

Vice-Chairman, Rey. K. Kodaira: General Secretary, 
Mr. T. Tsuga, National Y. M. C. A., 10 Omote Saru- 
gaku Cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Shares office with International Friendship Commit- 
tee of the Federated Missions: has half time of General 
Secretary, Mr. Tsuga; is making a good beginning to- 
ward helping Christian leaders in taking more definite 
responsibility tcward international peace. 


International Friendship Committee of Federation of 
Christian Missions: 

Chairman, Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun Cho, Mita, Shiba, 
Tokyo; Executive Secretary, Rev. K. S. Beam, National 
Y. M. C. A., 10 Omote Sarugaku Cho, Kanda, Tokvo. 

Has half time of General Secretary, Mr. Beam, who 
has been set aside for this work at the request of this 
committee by the American Board Mission. The com- 
mittee assists the Japan Council of the World Alliance, 
acts as a bureau of information, and, as far as possible, 
keeps in touch with missionaries in Korea and China 
and with international friendship workers in home lands. 
Women’s Peace Association in Japan: 

Chairman, Mrs. Hide Inouye; Business Secretary, 
Miss Kiyo Suda, Women’s University, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Organized within the past year. Most of the active 
leaders are Christians, though the association is not con- 
ducted as a Christian organization; has not affiliated 
with any women’s peace association abroad, but keeps 
free for correspondence and co-operation with all 
women’s organizations of similar purpose. The chair- 




























man of this association, Mrs. Hide Inouye, was in Wash- 
ineton during the Disarmament Conference. 


America-Japan Society: 

President, Viscount Kaneko: Secretaries, Tokutaro 
Sakai, W. L. Keene: office, 21 Mitsubishi Building, 5 
Marunouchi East, Tokyo. 

Largely representative of American and Japanese 
business interests: is the counterpart in Japan of the 
Japan Society of New York: publishes monthly peri- 
odical in English (ought to have a corresponding one in 
Japanese to interpret the best things in America to 
Japanese ). 


International Educational Association of Japan (in 
process of formation ) : 


Organizer, Mr. Kishida Ishida, 3 Horaikata Machi, 
Ushigome (Nihon Jimbun Kyokwai). 

This association is now only in the process of forma- 
tion: has strong support of the Secretary of the Im- 
perial Educational Society and representatives of the 
two leading national teachers’ associations. The group, 
even before organization was complete, took active part 
in campaign for disarmament, adopting motto “Eduea- 
tion First,” which was given wide publicity through the 
halge. The movement owes its urgent appeal to the re- 
action against the proposition of the government in the 
early autumn to reduce the national education fund for 
military purposes, 


Wr ARE TOLD THAT A TREATY covering political and 
economic relations between the free city of Danzig and 
Poland has been recently signed by respective high com- 
missioners. It is reported that the treaty abolishes the 
customs frontiers set up last January, and that Danzig 
henceforth is to be a part of the Polish economic system. 
Danzig, it is said, obtains free access to the Polish 
markets. Hope is expressed that the treaty will open a 
new era of mutual prosperity for both Danzig and 
Poland. Germany, as usual, doesn’t count. 


THe Cricaco Section of the American Peace So- 
ciety has turned over to the Chicago Historical Society 
the following records: Minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee, January 7, 1910, to April 26, 1917, 2 volumes; 
records of the annual meetings and miscellaneous items, 
January 4, 1910, to January 16, 1915, 1 volume; cash 
book and journal, December 17, 1909, to December 31, 
1915, 1 volume: auditor's reports, December 17, 1909, 
to May 1, 1917: register and mailing list of members, 
2 volumes; scrapbook of announcements and clippings, 
1 volume : two lots of half-tones; one lot of miscellaneous 
photographs. 


Ox DecemsBer 19 President Harding appointed Sec- 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hoover chairman of the 
United States section of the Inter-American High Com- 
mission. This commission, established by treaty with all 
South American countries, has secured the ratification 
of the Pan American Trade-Mark Convention, and has 
aided in the negotiation of treaties for facilitating the 
work of commercial travelers, which enable the traveler 
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to take out one license for a whole country instead of in 
each province or city, and also liberalize the customs 
formalities. At present the commission has under con- 
sideration a uniform commercial law for American re- 
publies, laws governing industrial and literary property, 
and simplification of fiscal relations in customs matters. 


THe RockerELLER FouNDATION has lately issued its 
report for the year 1920, and it is a record of important 
constructive work in such fundamental concerns of the 
race as education and public health. The account given 
by President George E. Vincent of aid to great institu- 
tions of learning in all parts of the world, and of the 
attack upon such scourges as malaria, the hookworm, 
vellow fever, and tuberculosis, makes a thrilling tale. 
Illustrations accompany the report and are excellent. 
There also are comprehensive reports from the secretary, 
the treasurer, the International Health Board, the China 
Medical Board, and the Division of Medical Edueation. 


TO THE APPARENT INCREASING NUMBER of people in 
the United States who are starting fresh in their think- 
ing about China, and giving more heed to theories that 
the Chinese foundations were laid with surpassing skill 
and in enduring firmness, this excerpt from an article 
by Marcel Rouff, in the Mercure de France, will be of 
arresting interest : 


But Chinese civilization has survived all these dead civili 
zations! That alone, we must admit, is significant. We 
are entitled to assume that such an anomaly is not a mere 
accident; that the civilizers of China were probably more 
intelligent and far-seeing than the civilizers of nations 
already dead, and that they had a superior population to 
instruct. They disdained to employ their wisdom, science, 
and genius perfecting—that is to say, complicating—the 
material civilization of the people they were fashioning. 
Instead, they formed in the commons a state of mind which 
enabled its possessors automatically to stabilize their de- 
velopment as soon as they had attained a form of life 
adapted to their racial needs and aspirations—at least be- 
fore pushing their development to a point which they could 
not maintain. China is not dead. Her civilization is not 
stationary. She has simply created a culture and institu- 
tions perfectly accommodated to the sentiments and men- 
tality of her people pausing at the relatively perfect, and 
thus escaping the perils of the absolute. 

So China offers the world the unprecedented example of 
a nation wise enough not to be led astray by our stupidly 
standardized civilization, which after all merely touches 
the surface of our lives without promoting a parallel evolu- 
tion of the soul; a civilization stupid, because it seeks to 
impose the same formula of progress upon the most diverse 
races without regard to their native character and qualities. 


LATELY AN ARTICLE APPEARED in La Victoire, Paris, 
which attracted considerable attention because of its 
sprightly criticism of many current opinions. The 
writer pitied “those poor people” who try to explain 
away all present difficulties by blaming the Versailles 
Treaty, French imperialism, British treachery, and Ger- 
man dishonesty. The truth, he thinks, is that humanity 
met a disaster such as it never had known before, and 
thought at first that it would be possible for the world 
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to recover from the shock in the ordinary 


way. 
writer goes on: 

The 
conqueror levied a heavy war tax on the conquered and occu 
pied his land until it was paid, after which life went on 
Many 
this 


In former times, What happened after a great war? 


again in the usual way, as if nothing had happened. 
quite intelligent the 
But the great difference this time is that Germany’s 


people thought it would be same 


time. 
debt surpasses anything that had yet been owed by a nation. 

The close solidarity which the progress of civilization has 
established between all nations, between the conquered and 
the conquerors, in spite of the hatred which divides them, 
wis not taken into account. But this solidarity is so strong 
that one of the conquerors, the British, has come to the con- 
14,000,- 


clusion that it would be to his interest to cancel the 


000,000 gold francs owed by France, as well as all the bil- 
lions owed by Italy, Rumania, Serbia, and Russia, and even 
Germany's 30,000,000,000 gold which she 


to cancel marks 


owes for reparations. 
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CHIEFLY AS INTERPRETED AND APPLIED 
Srates. By Charles Cheney Hude. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1922. Two vol- 
umes. Pp. I-LIX, 1-832, I-XXVIT, 1-925. $25.00. 


The purpose of this important work appears in the title, 
and it is not lost sight of at any time throughout the 1,757 
pages. This is no mere history of American diplomacy, no 
theoretical analysis of a possible foreign policy, no familiar 
digest of state papers or arbitrations; there is no assump- 
tion that American international law is a thing apart from 
the society of civilized States. We have here rather a dig- 
nified, scientific exposition of what America has in practice 
understood international law to be. Documentary evidence, 
diplomatic correspondence, decisions of courts, acts of Con- 
gress, publications of the War and Navy Departments and 
other government agencies, treaties—such are the materials 
sought out with painstaking care and made use of. The 
author has searched to find America’s conception of inter- 
national law; he has found it as no other writer heretofore. 

The first thirteen pages deal with certain aspects of in- 
ternational law, following which the text deals with the 
Classification of States, their equality, freedom, structure, 
and composition. There follows an analysis of the normal 
rights and duties of States, such as the right to political 
independence, to property and control, to jurisdiction within 
the national domain and on the high One section is 
devoted to diplomatic intercourse of States, the rights and 
duties of ministers, financial negotiations: another part to 
the consular service. Approximately one hundred pages of 
volume 2 relate to agreements between States, the nature 
of contractual obligations, validity, negotiation and conclu- 
sion, the operation and enforcement of treaties, and the like. 
The remainder of volume 2 relates to international differ- 
ences and to questions of war and peace. 

We can find no serviceable adverse criticism of these most 
valuable volumes. The author, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Society, is professor of 
international law at Northwestern University, a member of 
the Executive Council of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, Associate Editor of the American Journal of 
International Law, and a practitioner in international law 
with offices in Washington and Chicago. His experience 
plus fifteen years of arduous labor has made it possible for 
him to lay before us here with exactness the attitude of our 
government in all questions of international law. To say 
here more of this work would be superfluous; to say 
would be inexact. 
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Whitefield Hunt. Vp. i-viii, 
Princeton, N. J. 


TIMELY Topics. By Theodore 
1-224.) Princeton University 
The author of these documents is English, 
emeritus, Princeton University. He accomplishes his aim 
of presenting a series of discussions on vital topics of civie 
interest, national and international. It is a both of 
investigation and interpretation, developing the thesis that 
“if democracy in) America is to can only be 
brought about by the agency of level-headed Americans, who 
think straight and act accordingly.” 


Press, 
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DISARMAMENT AND THE PACIFIC 
Bullard, Vp, i-viii, 1-122. The 
$1.25. 


THe A, B, C’s on 
By Arthur 
Company. 

This is a series of twelve articles, originally appearing in 
the New York Times, by the author of a number of books, 
among which are “The Diplomacy of the Great War” and 
“The Russian Pendulum.” We do not agree with the author, 
that there are three main possibilities which may result 
from the Washington conference, namely, “a League of Na- 
tions, an Anglo-Japanese Alliance, failure’; but we do agree 
that the well-informed writer of this little book has rendered 
a service at a time when that service is needed. 


By Talcott Williams. 
Doubleday, Page and 


A Wor-Lp Prop_em or Topay. 
pep _epenge 
odes bode OD, 


TURKEY 
Pp. i-viii, 1-324: index, 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. 

This is a polemical array of facts by the former director 
of the School of Journalism, Columbia University. The 
major part of the twenty-eight chapters originally appeared 
as lectures before the Lowell Institute of Boston early in 
1920. The author develops his favorite thesis, that the 
United States should accept a mandatary from the League 
of Peace for Asiatic Turkey and Constantinople. The chi- 
merical quality of his aim does not detract from the news- 
paperish English of the book, nor from the zestfulness of the 
interest which his originality collars and compels. 


By Robert Withington. The Corn- 
Boston. Pp. 173. Appendices on 
$1.50. 


BELGIUM, 
Co... 


Iliustrated. 


IN OCCUPIED 
hill Publishing 
deportations, 


Mr. Withington was associated with the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. He has given here the story of the 
months he spent in the little land which suffered so griev- 
ously and so innocently, and it is a story of the days when 
the Germans were in their might. Simple, sincere, unpre- 
tentious and lacking in bitterness, it is a story in which one 
may profitably invest a spare hour or two, even now, when 
all seems to have been written about Belgium in her stricken 
days that needs to be written. The book is a series of little 
sketches, in which the interesting note of the intelligent 
diarist appears frequently. And very often there is a pho- 
tographic quality in these short sketches that the author of 
many a more ambitious book might envy. 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN DeEMocRACY. By 
fndrew Cunningham McLaughlin. The Abingdon Tress, 
New York. Pp. 210. Introduction and preface. 

This book embraces a series of addresses delivered by 
Professor McLaughlin, of the University of Chicago. They 
deal with the institutions of the nation, the problems of the 
day, and the means of solving the problems in accord with 
the spirit of the institutions. Beginning with the emergence 
of American principles in the Colonial period, Professor Me- 
Laughlin traces development through the Revolutionary 
period, the days when the Constitution was being created 
and interpreted, the democracy taught by Jefferson, and 
that taught by Jackson, and so on to the slavery conflict 
and the issues of the period after the Civil War, coming to 
a close with current questions. It is an informative and 
stimulating series of discussions. 
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